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Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns 


Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


Tot Safety. ee S eounitiy eee Dekens @ The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 


manufacturing unit, have been called upon to handle more than a hundred projects for 
the U. S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 
New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM...Local to serve the community. Nationwide to serve the Nation. 
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——SIDE LINES 
Movie talk 


Many A Forpes reader knows a 
“monkey platform” from a “tea 
kettle” not because he is an oil man 
or a railroader but because he reads 
Forses. As they bird-dog the flats 
and uplands of U.S. industry, the 
editors flush not only the reasons for 
this company’s winging profit mar- 
gin or that company’s lame duck 
inventory, but also bring back a bit 
of trade jargon as well. Spicing the 
meat and potatoes of a financial 
story, such trade talk makes for 
easier digestion. To many of our 
readers, it gives a sense that-they’ve 
been there. 

This issue’s cover piece on Para- 
yjmount Pictures must, unfortunately, 
be an exception. For the movie busi- 
ness is mired so deep in trade talk 
that its operations, as expressed in 
film journalese, are virtually in- 
comprehensible. So the editors of 
Forbes decided to tell Paramount’s 
story in straight American English. 
But to those of our readers who 
might miss the colorful lingo we left 
out, we present herewith a sample 
of the incredible patois of flicker- 
land: 

admish—admission price 

juve—juvenile 

orch—orchestra 

exhib—exhibitor, theater owner 

preem—premiere 

terp—dance, dancer 

strawhat—summer theater 

chinfest—conference 

to bankroll—to finance 

to lens—to photograph 

to ink—to sign, usually a contract 

cheapie—low-budget picture 

biggie—high-budget picture 
peelery—burlesque house 
payola—bribery 

sock, boff, click—successful 

oldie—an old picture or reissue 

ozoner—a drive-in theater 
artie—an art theater 

oater—a Western movie 

S. A. oater—Western movie in 

which boy kisses girl 

cleffer—a musical composition 

nabe—a neighborhood theater 

oke fodder—good picture 

sinema—risqué picture 

sugar time—paid hours spent in 

waiting rather than working 
cinecism—movie review 
flack—publicity man 
thesping—acting 

prod—a picture (production) 

crix-critics 

3-D—three-dimensional 








vidpix—television films 

web—radio or TV network 

One correspondent for Variety, 
show business trade journal which 
invented film language and uses it 
far more than the filmmakers them- 
selves, once wrote a dispatch which 
stopped even his slang - hardened 
readers. It went: 

“Philly orch on Thursday (11) 
night will preem composition of 23- 
year-old Omaha College soph. Clef- 
fer, titled ‘Mystic Pool,’ is by John S. 
Hefti, who is studying theory at... 
U. of O. Kid’s b.r.ing higher educash 
by playing in collegiate dance band. 
‘Pool’ originally composed for his 
terp orch.” 

Sometimes this show business pat- 
ter is a model of clarity and punch, 
like the famous 1929 headline, 
WALL STREET LAYS AN EGG. 
More often it is recondite, like the 
more recent STIX NIX HICK PIX 
(meaning: the boondocks were not 
amused by bucolic pictures). 

In a spirit of helpful guidance one 
of the guardians of the King’s Eng- 
lish—Britain’s Manchester Guardian 
—was moved to comment on Amer- 
ican film trade talk. What brought 
this stiff-collared English organ into 
the act was a “simple” headline: 


PASH FLAPS M. C. 
FAN CLUBS RATED 
WORTHLESS TO THEATRES 
AS B.O. GAG 


Translated the Guardian: our Amer- 
ican friends were trying “to con- 
vey the assurance that impassioned 
young women (flaps, flappers) or- 
ganized into clubs because of their 
admiration for the master of cere- 
monies (usually the leader of the 
orchestra) have been found useless 
as a device for increasing box office 
receipts.” 

Aside to Forbes reader: for run- 
down on Par biz, flip to leaf 14—Ed. 








TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





President's “State of the Union" message 
was clear and concise. 


Economy drive is well under way. 


Expiration of wage and price controls 
will lop 2,000 off government payroll. 


No more new hiring in all other de- 
partments. 


Excess Profits Tax seems certain to go 
on June 30. 


U. S.-Europe showdown nears on 


« * > 
unity issue. 


British and French reactions to Presi- 
dent’s Formosa policy are regrettable. 


They are more interested in protecting 
their own colonial interests than in win- 
ning global conflict with Communism. 


“One sure way to avoid a total war is 
to win the cold war."—President Eisen- 
hower. 


Secretary Dulles has his work cut out 
for him. 


“13 Convicted Reds Prefer Jail in U.S. 
to ‘Freedom’ in U.S.S.R.” 


Misguided, but smart! 
Storms in Europe are hard blow to 


small countries just getting on their 
feet economically. 


Civilian employment in 1952 was at an 
all-time high—61.3 million jobs. 


Unemployment was low. 


Industrial production climbed to a rec- 
ord 135% above the 1935-39 average. 


May be slightly lower in 1953. 


Consumers are spending less, 


saving 
more. 


Avoid overexpansion. 


Drop in commodity prices is most dis- 
cordant note in generally favorable 
business news. 


However, a parity ratio of 95% does not 
indicate serious agricultural recession. 


Caution and selective buying in stocks 
is advisable. 


Keep cash reserve for possible buying 
opportunities at lower prices. 
—G.W. 





THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





Last WEEK, as baseball fans lapped up 
early sports page tricklings of winter 
deals and contract signings, a dis- 
gruntled fan named Fred M. Saigh 
gathered up loose ends preparatory to 
a 1953-54 season in Federal peniten- 
tiary. Saigh, owner of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, will be jugged for fifteen 
months for income tax evasions totaling 
$19,299. To the judge, who held chin 
high, thumb outstretched in the classic 
gesture of the baseball umpire, Saigh 
sighed: “I think you have been too 
tough with me.” To other businessmen 
the affair was also a reminder of tough 
times a few weeks hence: March 15. 


EPT 


Though many taxpaying corporations 
took sales spills and subsequently ac- 
quired lighter tax burdens because of 
the steel shutdown, those whose income 
was on the rise still shivered under the 
clammy thumb of EPT. Caterpillar 
Tractor’s L. B. Neumiller reported his 
$4.6 million net gain over 1950 was 
slashed by income and EPTaxes $11.8 
million heavier. National Dairy’s L. A. 
von Bomel moaned that EPT alone 
grabbed 85c a share in 1952. In Chi- 
cago, big business and John Q. Public 
steamed under a new protest banner: 
IGHAT. 


Holler guys 


IGHAT stands for a battlecry: “I’m 
Gonna Holler About Taxes.” Headed 
by Quaker Oats Chairman John Stuart, 
hollerers already included Quaker’s 19 
plants, International Harvester’s 21, 
Sears Roebuck’s 690 retail stores. The 
movement was born in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, when Stuart hollered: “The aver- 
age industrial worker in Cedar Rapids 
earns about $3,400 a year but he has 
to pay about a third of that, or $1,100 
in taxes. And $800 of the taxes are hid- 
den so he doesn’t think of them.” Thus 
IGHAT began, with the avowed pur- 


poses of making people realize the ex. 
tent of their load, and of making Cop. 
gress know they realized it. 

Stuart put his Quaker researchers tj 
work, found 150 hidden taxes on a loaf 
of bread, 206 on a new car, 100 ona 
egg. On a new $10,000 house, one. 
fifth goes for 600 unseen levies, Mo. 
torists pay more for taxes than for 
on every gallon. Of $24 for a ton of 
coal, $15 makes its way to the govem- 
ment collectors. With the $800 in taxes 
the average Cedar Rapids family 
doesn’t know about, plus the $300 they 
do, Stuart hollered they could have had 
two weeks in Mexico, 60 tons of coal 
or 11 tonsillectomies. 


Non-partisan hot-foot 


Iowans were quick to respond. Bar- 
bers adorned windows with the infor- 
mation that the $1,100 would buy two 
haircuts a month for 30 years (exclud- 
ing tips); beauticians countered with a 
weekly-facial-for-5-years dream. Labor 
unions, Cedar Rapids clergymen, the 
chamber of commerce pitched in. Hol- 
lering was heard as far away as Akron, 
where the First National put uw 
IGHAT displays in the lobby. Like 
brushfire the agitation spread to Los 
Angeles, where Carnation Milk, Car- 
gill, Union Oil officials fanned the 
flames. Quaker, Sears, Harvester enter- 
prises spanning the country are keep- 
ing the blazes going. 

Cautions Stuart: “This is nonparti- 
san. In no way will we say where taxes 
should be cut, which taxes should be 
cut, or how much. That is the job of 
the representatives we sent to Cor 
gress. But it is our duty to let them 
know just how we feel about the issues 
on which they must vote.” 


Mr. Little and Big, Inc. 


IGHAT was getting through. Despite 
President Eisenhower's  State-of-the- 
Union warning that the budget would 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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HOW CAN IT BE SO SHARP? Razor 
blade steel must be clean steel, free 
from certain impurities, or blade 
edges will nick when honed. Today, 
United States Steel produces about 
three quarters of the special razor 
blade steel used each year in America. 












MECHANICAL MARVELS are becoming commonplace today . . . but here’s one you may not 
have heard about. It’s a multiple tie-tamper. Twelve tampers controlled by a single man, 
automatically compact ballast under ties, producing finished track in one operation, more 
quickly and more safely. Steel for machines like this is made by United States Steel. 


GUN THAT SHOOTS AROUND CORNERS! Still 
undergoing tests by Army Ordnance is this curved 
steel barrel deflector for sub-machine guns. The 
automatic rapid fire weapon fires a 45 cal. bullet, 
the same as the 45 cal. automatic pistol, and the 
bullet is deflected in a groove to a 45 degree angle. 


STAINLESS PREFERRED. A bus manufacturer re- 
ports that the bus shown above is made in two 
models . . . a standard model and a model with 
side panels of silvery stainless steel. When the 
stainless bus and the conventional painied panel 
bus are dispatched for the same destinations at 
the same time, passengers will usually choose the 


This trade - mark Is your guide stainless steel sided bus in preference to the 
to quality steel other. Only steel can do so many jobs so well! 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
Last year, the iron and steel industry used about UJ N lT a D STAT r S TE E L 
100,200,000 tons of coal. If loaded in 50-ton hopper 


cars, that amount of coal would fill a train long enough to Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
9° more than halfway around the world at the equator! National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OlL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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1adle! 





N. Jersey at the “Crossroads of 


the East” is in an enviable geographical position. It sits 





right in the middle of the world’s richest market—the 
New York-Philadelphia area. Within overnight trav- 
eling distance lies all or part of twelve states and the 
District of Columbia. This 250-mile circle includes an 
area wherein live more than 48 million people—31% 
of the nation’s population—who account for more than 
76 billion dollars of buying income (after federal in- 
come taxes). This comprises the highest income market 
in the nation, with an estimated $5532 per family in 
1951, spending an estimated 50 billion dollars in retail 
purchases. 

Public Service is fortunate in having its oper- 
ating territory in New Jersey, and enjoys the distinction 
of having among its customers many members of Amer- 
ica’s industrial who’s who doing business in that great 
New York-Philadelphia market. 


SN 














PUBLIC SJ SERVICE 


... AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
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Public Service serves New Jersey with electricity and gas . . . and grows with New Jersey 






















ave to be balanced first, New York's 
Congressman Dan Reed geared his 
Ways & Means committee to an early 
target date for his cutting bill. Reed 
wants an 11% reduction in personal in- 
come taxes and the death of EPT. 
Many on Capitol Hill echo Ike, assure 
that Reed will be slowed down for a 
while. But EPT is scheduled to expire 
june 30, and its chances for survival 
gent worth a plug nickel. Said an 
anonymous Senate Finance committee 
member: “I can’t conceive of this ad- 
ministration asking for an extension of 
EPT, or of Congress passing it.” Still, 
GOPers fear dropping the corporate tax 
without a commensurate relief for in- 
dividuals. Ike associates are afraid pub- 
lic opinion on Big Business, holding up 
by a shoestring for decades, might 
come crashing down. 

But Big Businessmen, awaiting the 
tax decisions and wel] aware of public 
skepticism about corporation giants 
dating from Teddy Roosevelt’s first 
wave of his big anti-trust stick, took 
hope from the profound report of a Big 
Economist. Previewing the findings of 
the Brookings Institution survey, “Big 
Enterprise in the Competitive System,” 
Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan told a Waldorf 
audience of top industrialists that the 
largest corporations had cut steadily 
diminishing pieces of the growing na- 
tional income pie. The gains since 1929, 
said he, went instead to smaller busi- 
nesses, wage and salary earners, 


Kaplan’s penetrating study had been 
five years in the making. Its aims: to 
lam whether Big Business is com- 
patible with competition, whether it is 
subject to or immune from competitive 
pressures, and whether the biggies have 
actually changed the character of com- 
petition. In view of the widespread 
suspicion that the monster corporation 
will some day take over the U.S. econ- 
omy, Brookings researchers wanted to 
‘Teassess the evidence of the growth of 
big business in the past two decades” 
to learn whether such growth “had 
been with, or at the expense of the 
lest of the economy.” 







Corporate shrinkage 


To answer Point One, Dr. Kaplan 
uncovered the dusty national income 
figures back to 1929, found the na- 
tion's gross had risen (in current dol- 
las) from $87 billion to $228 billion 
i 1949. The graduated figures he 
broke down into three classifications of 
producers — corporate, non-corporate, 
other (including government) — and 
toted that each had maintained a 
teady proportion of the total wealth. 
But on their 54.3% of the national swag 
i 1948—vs, 51.7% in 1929—corpora- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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COLD SHOULDERS 
MAKE 
HOT SAW NEWS 





Remarkable development by B-W’s ATKINS SAW keeps saw cool, blows 
away sawdust, speeds lumber production, permits sawing frozen logs! 


In cutting logs and edging lumber, circular 
saws run at terrific rim speed causing exces- 
sive heat. This in turn causes tension 
changes of the blade, and results in poor 
quality of lumber, slows production, in- 
creases downtime for hammering and ten- 
sioning, shortens the life of the saw. 


Now Borg-Warner’s Atkins Saw Division 
research has developed this revolutionary 
inserted tooth saw with stabilizing holes.* 
This “air conditioning” of both rim and 
body blows away sawdust, relieves rim 
strain, keeps shoulders straight, keeps bits 
in true alignment. The saw runs cool, holds 
tension longer, cuts more uniformly, in- 
creases production. Even permits winter 
cutting of frozen logs without snaking or 
dust freezing. 


Proved in every type sawmill, this new 
Atkins saw exemplifies Borg-Warner’s 
“design it better—make it better” policy. 
It is another typical example of how— 


Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 


es > 
ENGINEERING | 


PRODUCTION 


Ee WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. «© WOOSTER DIVISION 


7 


OoRG-WARNER 


|) THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS # CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. «© MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. ¢ NORGE 
PP Bi NORGE HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION 





For large or small mills! 








*Patented 





WALL STREET 





“Sell ’em and you'll be sorry, 
Buy ‘em and you'll regret, 
Hold ’em and you'll worry, 
Do nothing and you'll fret.” 


Tuis 1s the hit tune on Wall Street. The 
reason for it is obvious. There is 
nothing quite as short-lived in this 
community as the memory of | its 
leaders. Almost anyone might have pre- 
dicted the current wave of indecision 
that hovers; almost no one did. It 
stems from a cardinal principle: The 
market discounts far in advance. The 
economic stability of the new Adminis- 
tration has been discounted. So have 
the end of excess profits taxes and price 
control, although there is no definite 
assurance that these will come to pass. 
Now the Ides of March loom. As a re- 
sult there have been more consolation 
prizes offered on the Street in the past 
few days than in all of ’52. 

So far as the record seems to show, 
it was Paine, Webber, Jackson and Cur- 
tis’ Sid Lurie who spelled out: “the 
market light is changing from green to 
red.” This was back on January 6. Said 


Lurie—and it took awhile for the herd 
to catch on—“I think this might be a 
good time to take back a little bait via 
cash.” He questioned the lasting sound- 
ness of the “tremendous psychological 
uplift of the post-election days.” As the 
market crept upwards, Lurie doubted 
whether the rails would “confirm any 
subsequent moves in the industrial 
averages.” 

Continues Lurie: “If the hope for 
relief from price controls and EPT is 
frustrated—and with it comes realiza- 
tion that political uncertainties are as 
pressing as ever—disappointment could 
easily occur.” That is the brand of dis- 
appointment rife today. “However,” he 
adds, “the popular expectation of a 
decline in business in the second half 
of this year, as a result of lowered de- 
fense expenditures, is erroneous.” 

Meanwhile, here’s the way Sid Lurie 
thinks the investor in today’s market 
should act. (His definition of “in- 
vestor”: an unsuccessful speculator.) 
Keep 25% cash on hand. As to stocks 
he favors, they include: steels—Bethle- 
hem, Allegheny Ludlum and Crucible; 
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aircrafts — Glenn Martin and United: 
metals fabricators—Phelps Dodge and 
Revere Copper and Brass, and that old 
bucking broncho, Climax Molybdenum, 

The Lurie point of view still meets 
with some controversy. 

The credit balance of NYSE firms js 
lower now than it has been in the re. 
cent past. This means that investors 
have left their brokers with about 
$727.3 million in free cash to be in- 
vested at some future date, versus a 
peak of $952 million in March of 195] 
and $755 million last May. 

Wall Streeters continue to push those 
issues whose earnings would benefit 
most from the elimination of EPT, al- 
though industrialists have recently 
pointed out that the full benefit of ex- 
EPT on earnings will never really show 
up since much that a company can do 
in research, promotion and such will of 
necessity be continued and it would 
not be possible any longer to charge 
such expenditures to the EPT. An in- 
teresting sideline on this subject is 
offered by Harris Upham’s Ralph Rot- 
nem. While Mr. Rotnem does not want 
to predict whether or not EPT will be 
lifted, he does believe that if it were 
removed it might mean higher cor- 
porate taxes of a nature that might cut 
into the earnings of rails and utilities. 

Wall Streeters are also in an anti- 
bond mood. As far as individual in- 
vestors are concerned, especially those 
who maintain what is popularly called 
a “business man’s portfolio,” there is 
still sufficient bullishness about to stress 
that at this time it is not considered 
wise to switch good commons into 
debt issues. 


Cited specifically 


E. F. Hutton and Co.’s 10th edition 
of Investor’s Aid, stressing selection as 
the key to 1953 profits, for the concise 
manner in which one might apply yard- 
sticks to make that favorite selection. 
. . . Packard Motors Corp. by Hayden 
Stone partner, Len Jarvis, because of 
the new strong management team 
which plans to add 400 more distribu- 
torships this year in addition to the 270 
contracted for in the last five months. 
Packard will soon complete a new jet 
engine plant. Mr. Jarvis does not e 
pect any merger involving the com- 
pany in the near future, says potential 
earnings might hit $1.35 per share. . . - 
Robert S. Byfield singles out Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, on the basis 
that it is a laggard in this currently 
popular group and holds good possibil- 
ity for appreciation. For investment 
portfolios: Halliburton Oil Well Ce 
menting, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Get 
eral American Transportation, New 
York State Electric & Gas, and Kansas 
City Southern. . . . Bache & Co. “heat 
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Tn engineering achievements, in design, in sales, Philco 
refrigerators, with the exclusive Dairy Bar and Cheese 
Keeper, made the big news in the home refrigerator industry 
in 1952. 

Yes, Philco, climaxing 60 years of spectacular growth, 
adds still another milestone to its leadership record by increas- 
ing its percentage of industry sales by 40 percent. And, 
testifying to their overwhelming public acceptance, Philco 
Dairy Bar refrigerators in a recent independent coast-to-coast 
survey were the three-to-one favorite of American Housewives. 

The demand for Philco refrigerators has been so great that 
production was maintained at full capacity throughout the 
year. To meet the continued heavy dealer and consumer 
requirements, Philco, as part of its over-all expansion program, 
has increased significantly its 1953 production capacity for 
Philco Dairy Bar refrigerators. 

Since 1939, when Philco first entered the field, Philco 
refrigeration engineers and designers have contributed major 
advances in features, convenience, utility and values in elec- 
tric refrigerators for the home. Philco was the first to introduce 
the horizontal freezer to the industry, which revolutionized 
refrigerator interior design. Advanced automatic defrost, 
the ‘‘Conservador”’ door-storage compartment, forerunner of 
the Philco Dairy Bar, and flexible interior storage, are among 
the many other developments by Philco engineers and 
designers that set new standards for the entire industry. 

And now, for 1953, Philco makes a revolutionary new con- 
tribution to refrigerator development—establishing new 
standards of perfection in the refrigeration of fresh and 
frozen foods for the home with the Philco “Automatic” — 
first fully automatic refrigerator ever built. 

The Philco tradition is a tradition of leadership in all 
phases of the company’s broad range of activities. As in 
refrigerators, so in television, radio, home freezers, room air 
conditioners, electric ranges, and in vital research and pro- 
duction for Government and Industry, Philco is making 
notable contributions worthy of a leader. 





that” Texas Gulf Producing has pur- 
chased a large amount of acreage and 
two producing wells in Peru, that Howe 
Sound will report 1952 earnings below 
$1.75 per share, against $2.98 in 1951, 
that Sperry Corp. will report earnings 
for 1952 of $6.80 per share against 
$5.36 in 1951. 


Big Board speaks up 


It’s a safe bet. There will be several 
important amendments to SEC rulings 
within the next months. Since the “in- 
siders” aren't violating confidences, 
what form these changes will take can’t 
be rumored. However, here’s what the 


NYSE would like to see: 

© Repeal of Section 16(b) which 
provides a corporation may sue for the 
recovery of any profit made by an in- 
sider who purchased and sold a corpor- 
ation’s equity securities within a period 
of less than six months. The Exchange 
says that any person subject to that 
statute is in effect conclusively pre- 
sumed to have made unfair use of in- 
formation if he buys and sells within a 
period of six months, no matter what 
the facts are. 

® Shorten from ten to seven days 
the period in which insider transactions 
must be reported. 





This “gun’ is aimed at a growing market 


With special steel products, as 
with special-purpose steels, Armco 
meets the nation’s needs in many 
different ways. 

This big “gun” is Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe, one of the scores 
of products fabricated and sold 
by Armco Drainage and Metal 
Products, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration. The market for these 
products is already large — and 
constantly growing. 

It includes the demand for 
drainage structures for highways, 
airports, railroads; prefabricated 
steel buildings for commerce, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


farm and industry; pipe lines for 
water, gas and oil; foundation 
piling for bridges and new build- 
ings; tunnel liner and storage 
tanks, to mention just a few. 


With more than forty fabricat- 
ing plants throughout the United 
States and Canada, the company 
is strategically located to meet 
these demands quickly and eco- 
nomically. Defense orders, too, 
are being filled without plant 
conversion. 


For this Armco subsidiary, as 
for the entire Armco business, a 
growing, diversified market is the 
key to a promising future. 


pRMCO 
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© Amend the Act of 1933 to exempt 
from registration all securities which 
have been registered under the Aet of 
1934 and dealt in for more than three 
years on a registered exchange. 

© Amend the 1934 Act to require 
the Commission to proceed by ap 
“order” if the Commission changes ay 
Exchange rule, thus giving the fy. 
change the right to a court appeal, 

There are about five more such pro. 
posals, all of which should make life 
happier and more fruitful for operators 
on and of the Big Board. 

These recommendations are cop- 
tained in the just-issued “Report of the 
Special Committee on Broadening the 
Auction Market of the New York Stock 
Exchange.” Most fascinating aspect of 
this report, which aims at altering such 
legislation as the N. Y. State stock 
transfer tax, cut from six to three 
months the holding period under the 
Capital Gains tax law and reduce it 
by 50%, and lower margins from 75% 
to 40%, is the fact that the Exchange is 
anxious to become a less exclusive 
affair. They would invite unlisted secur- 
ities dealers, even though these do 
business as corporations, to join. They 
are admitting what they have previ- 
ously denied, that off-the-board deals 
hurt. And they are pressing for this 
“Permissive Incorporation” in the hope 
that present partnerships might adopt 
the corporate form of doing business 
should they so desire: 


MOP and the Colonel 


A trial balloon went up in the Great 
Hall of the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce a couple of days ago. It 
was launched by Colonel T. C. Davis, 
board chairman of 24-year bankrupt, 
yet prosperous, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Davis wanted a chance to “tell 
the world” how good his “solvency” 
plan is. 

Wall Street politely allowed the 
Colonel thirty minutes to detail his pro- 
posal, a Mahaffie Act debt adjustment 
plan embracing only MOP and leaving 
the way open for separate reorgani7a- 
tion plans for the rail’s subsidiaries, 
International-Great Northern and Gulf 
Coast Lines. 

There was standing room only and 
even press photographers. The ques- 
tion period ran on for about another 
thirty minutes during which time it be- 
came increasingly evident that although 
Colonel Davis has devoted ten yeals 
of his life to scrapping three other 
plans for the road’s reorganization, he 
is not a rail man’s rail man. (Before 
joining the MOP outfit he was with 
American Chain and Cable and earlier 
a Standard and Poor’s editor.) 

So far as the Colonel’s plan gos 
both he and the Street are certain that 
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in its present state it won't pass the 
ICC. The feeling is that it’s merely a 
delaying tactic aimed at getting a stay 
on the present reorganization pro- 
cedures under Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. This would benefit com- 
mon stockholders, who, after all, are 
represented by the Colonel since the 
road is operated by a court-appointed 
trusteeship. While there is little feeling 
of doubt abroad that the needed 25% of 
stockholders will vote in favor of the 
plan, there is some concern voiced for 
the holders of junior bonds, Expecta- 
tion is that these issues, and other debt 
layers, may sell off and that in any 
event final reorganization looks further 
away than it has in the recent past. 


Wall Street telescopes 


One of the biggest treasure hunts 
since pirate days is on in Florida 
where 16 geophysical crews represent- 
ing major oil companies are said to be 
testing acreage that makes the Willis- 
ton Basin’s size look like peanuts. 
Standing to benefit from future dis- 
coveries is Coastal Caribbean Oils, Inc., 
a “spin-off” from Pancoastal Oil. This 
company holds leases on about 5,000,- 
000 acres, and Sinclair is sinking a test 
well on their land. Warn Streeters: 
‘This is not widows-and-orphans stuff.” 
.. + Much ado about Colorado Inter- 
state. The bulls on this issue expect a 
sweeter view on rates from the FPC, 
expect the utility's reserves can be re- 
valued, which now is contrary to FPC 
philosophy of original cost. They cite 
Colorado has the largest owned reserves 
per share of any of its competitors. 
Since the FPC already has turned 
down a Colorado revaluation proposal 
there are those claiming a reverse deci- 
sion would be a hard and costly fight. 
As to a contract with Pacific Northwest, 
possible benefits are still in the distant 
future, and 1952 earnings may not 
equal those of 1951. . ... Bright earn- 
ings outlook beyond 1952 is seen for 
National Dairy as a result of the com- 
pany’s diversification program. . . . The 
fact that Westinghouse and others have 
gone into show biz for sales purposes 
isa sobering thought, raises questions 
“Whither the home appliance sales 
curve in 53? What about the expense 
dollar in pushing for sales? What about 
its effect on profit margins? . . . Speak- 
ig of profit margins, these are said to 

the reason for the management 
shake-up in American Cyanamid. . . . 
There are rumors of uranium finds in 
the State of Pennsylvania and these are 
being credited for the present interest 
in Lehigh Coal and Navigation and 
Glen Alden Coal Co. Glen Alden is 
ilo said to be sitting on germanium, 
eetant to the functioning of transis- 
ors, 
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“T just found out in — 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine... 


THAT America’s atomic sub 
builder, the General Dynamics 
Corporation, is also building Sabre 
jets in Canada, the happy land 
with no capital-gains tax. (Read 
“Sea, Air and Atom,” by John Jay 
Hopkins, President of General 
Dynamics, in THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, page 1.) 


THAT fifty-three famous common 
stocks on the Big Board have paid 
dividends every year since 1899. What 
they are, their prices, and how long 
they’ve been paying out, is discussed 
in the February issue, page 10. 


THAT ithe pessimists are wrong 
about the 1953 steel outlook, 
according to Tom C. Campbell, 
Editor, Iron Age, who gives his 
facts on a who, what, when, where 
basis. On page 7. 


THAT you're neglecting your own 
interests in staying away from stock- 
holder meetings. A veteran attender 
tells you about his own colorful ex- ’ 
periences. Page 12. 


THAT the world’s oldest stock 
certificate is dated June 16, 1288. 
Guess what country and why, then 
see this issue of THE EXCHANGE. 


THAT out of 50 most active stocks 
last year a total of 34 went up (which 
did which, and their changes, are 
tabulated for your inspection). 


Why editors quote the 
New York Stock Exchange 
official magazine 


This magazine is widely quoted 
because men who make headlines, 
top executives of companies like 
Westinghouse, Du Pont, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Erie Railroad, General 
Mills, General Shoe, Continental Oil 
discuss investors’ problems and talk 
shop in THE EXCHANGE, official 
magazine of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Get 12 issues for only $1.00 


You'll understand a bit better just 
what’s happening, whether you’re 
new at investing, or an old hand. 
Enclose a dollar bill, check or money 
order with the coupon below. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 


Name 





Address 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





FLORIDA’S BUDDING EMPIRE 


Pam Beacu, FLorma—Floridians will regard this state- 
ment as savoring of blasphemy or lunacy, or both: Cali- 
fornia, actual statistics prove, is the fastest-growing State 
in America. It leads in increase of population and industry. 
The largest bank the world has ever known has been built 
up there—primarily by the unique herculean efforts and 
methods of the recently-deceased A. P. Giannini, of Italian 
ancestry. The incredible Metropolis of the Movies is there, 
ceaselessly advertising Hollywood to the two hemispheres. 
The State attracts tourists, home and foreign, by the mil- 
lion. Its inhabitants are friendly, warm, hospitable, regard 
their State as incomparable—far superior in advantages and 
attractions even to Florida. 

But having thus paid due tribute to the Golden State, let 
me make some observations about this Sunshine State— 
which is aptly named, many quips to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Heretofore Florida has been looked upon almost solely 
as a winter resort for the elderly rich. It is; but it is gradu- 
ally developing its marvelous resources and by next genera- 
tion promises to occupy a foremost place among our de- 
veloped areas. In citrus fruit-growing its future is already 
assured. Too, in choice vegetables. For certain industries, 
it has priceless climatic advantages, allure. 


FLORIDA MIRACLES OF TOMORROW 


Florida has already begun—slowly, ’tis true—a metamor- 
phosis of immeasurable importance. Husbandry is displac- 
ing—rather, supplementing—play. The most monumental 
achievements seem destined to be wrought in that vast, 
breathtaking area known as the Everglades. No other State 
possesses anything like or approaching it. Its potentialities 
have hardly been scratched. One day it will be the home 
of millions, will yield hundreds of millions of dollars in lush 
foodstuffs. Tomorrow will bring miracles. 

My old friend, Tom Dreier, prints this in his little gem 
of a magazine, “The Vagabond”: 


Don’t fool yourself by thinking that Florida is only a play- 
ground for tourists. Just one section, the Everglades, is larger 
than the combined areas of Connecticut, Delaware and New 
Jersey. 

Much of the four-and-a-half million acres is rich, organic 
muck capable of producing a crop in 60 days. In the first half 
of the twentieth century more than $50,000,000 has been spent 
on drainage of the Everglades alone. 

One section of it will not be developed into farm lands. The 
Everglades National Park will be kept as a wilderness, a refuge 
for birds and animals. Development throws nature out of 
balance and causes many living things to disappear. In half a 
day you can go from the luxury hotels of Palm Beach and 
Miami to the wildest, rough country, where there are only a 
handful of humans within hundreds of miles. Thousands of 
acres are still unsurveyed. 

The town of Everglades, headquarters of the Collier empire in 


the rough, is an unloved-looking town, without beauty. The 800 
citizens live in houses that lack beauty. Barron Collier, Sr., who 
poured millions into the acreage he acquired, did nothing to 
set architectural standards of quality. 

His two sons, Miles and Barron, Jr., are now carrying on the 
development work, but they lack their father’s income from 
street-car advertising which once ran to $4,000,000 a year. 

The senior Collier did build roads, telephone lines, and resort 
hotels on Boca Grande and .Useppa Islands, with a steamship 
line to serve customers along the coast. 

The Collier boys have about 9,000 acres under lease to 
farmers and about 300,000 acres leased out for grazing. On 
their own ranch they have 1,000 head of cattle. They: have 
three small resort hotels and are working on a pulp mill. 

If it is pioneering life you want, find your way to South- 
eastern Florida. 


SPENDING LESS RECKLESSLY? 


The unanimous verdict here is that people are spending 
less recklessly. Few Palm Beach, Miami and other hotels 
are full. After a Christmas-New Year flurry, things dropped 
quite drastically. Merchants and others dependent upon 
visitors cannot understand why, are disturbed as well as 
perplexed. Not only has the influx been disappointing, but 
those here are spending unusually sparingly, everyone de- 
clares. The famous Worth Avenue, unmatched for splendor 
by any street anywhere, is attracting fair numbers of visi- 
tors; but merchants report poor demand, especially for the 
most costly wares which most of them exhibit in dazzling 
abundance. Taxi drivers are complaining. From observation 
during many years, I would say that more and more North- 
erners now drive down in their own cars and habitually 
use them. 

Although restricted spending is naturally bemoaned here, 
my Own reaction is that this is a wholesome sign, that it 
may become very pronounced throughout the nation. The 
unconscionable extravagance indulged in by Washington 
tor so many years probably proved contagious. Haven't you 
heard more than one person say “What’s the use of trying 
to save money? Almost all is taken from you, anyway, by 
the Government.” Perhaps a new chapter is opening. Cat- 
didate Eisenhower pledged economy. People now expect 
President Eisenhower to carry it out. Everyone hopes taxes 
will be eased. Psychologically, this may potently encourage 
individual and family saving. Nothing could be more 
healthy, more constructive, more effective insurance of solid 
prosperity. The national debt is appalling, cries aloud for 
remedial action. Essential today and tomorrow is rational 
national and family housekeeping. One cannot contemplate 
without a shudder what could have happened to the worth 
of our U.S. dollar if we had been sentenced to four more 
years of irresponsible Trumanism. Roosevelt and he contt- 
buted flagrantly to cutting the value of the dollar almost 
in half, a tragedy too many people do not seem to fathom. 

Will the alarming tide whipped up by the New Deal- 
Fair Deal now turn? Will the Administration and Congress 
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set a creditable example? And are the public showing symp- 
toms of following suit? 
The outlook inspires hopefulness. 


“LITTLE BITS” ELECTED EISENHOWER 


“I got tired of listening to my husband complain about 
the Truman Administration every evening after dinner in 
our living room, so I decided to do something about it,” 
declared a woman on her way to St. Petersburg, from her 
home in Middletown, Rhode Island, a small community 
outside of Newport. 

“I started taking a keen interest in politics and went to 
the Rhode Island State Convention and put in my little bit 
for Eisenhower. I’m happy he won.” 

This lady wasn’t quite as surprised at Eisenhower's over- 
whelming victory as were many citizens who live in large, 
metropolitan centers. We sometimes are inclined to forget 
that America is made up of millions of “little” people, and 
that what they want they usually get. Many of them had 
had enough of New Dealism and Fair Dealism, and like 
this lady from Middletown, Rhode Island, they made up 
their minds to do something about it. 

And they did! 

It was the masses, remember, who overthrew autocratic 
governments in France, Italy, Russia and elsewhere. That 
they will ultimately do so again behind the Iron Curtain 
can be taken for granted. 

The mass of the people in this country have delivered a 
mandate to President Eisenhower. Let us all fervently hope 
that he will be able to carry it out successfully. 


ARE RAILROADS ON THEIR TOES? 


The writer has been coming to Florida almost annually 
for three decades. Railway service usually has been satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, at one time, when Henry L. Doherty owned 
several hotels in Florida, trains included a Recreation Car, 
where, under supervision, various diversions, including 
‘horse racing,” entertained guests. This year’s trip South 
was so disappointing that it suggested the railroads are no 
longer alertly on their toes. A ForBes associate, accompany- 
ing me, furnishes the following (I can vouchsafe for the 
accuracy of the facts cited): 

“After having, rather reluctantly, switched to air travel, 
in this country and abroad, in recent years, mainly to save 
time, circumstances made it necessary to use train accom- 
modations to go to Florida. 

“Reservations were made through headquarters three 
months ahead of time, and it was explained that a comfort- 
ible bedroom was needed because of poor health of one 
of those in the party. 

“On boarding the train we found the ‘Bedroom’ by day 
tad nothing but a small sofa (not full length). Although a 
Bedroom’ for two people (but reserved for only one) there 
was hardly enough room for one to move about. 

“Asking the Pullman conductor if anything better was 
wailable, perhaps a drawing room or compartment, he said 
there was, but in an ‘old car’ which he wouldn’t recom- 
mend, 

“We soon discovered that in this modern, streamlined, 
iit-conditioned bedroom, the air couldn’t be regulated. And 
the fan wouldn’t work! 

“A paucity of hooks to hang clothing—the shoe cupboard 
wouldn’t open — one had to be a Philadelphia lawyer to 
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“MEDIUM RARE” 


The other day, in a well-known New York restaurant, 1 
crdered “roast beef medium rare.” It arrived well-done and 
with much fat. Politely the waiter was asked to return it 
for another “medium rare and a little more lean.” He re- 
turned and remarked cryptically: “The roast beef is only 
available as we first brought it.” . 

I then asked for a medium-rare minute steak. In a few 
minutes the steak arrived slightly brown on top and raw 
in the middle. It was returned to the waiter with the re- 
quest that it be cooked “medium rare.” It came back, done 
almost to a crisp. 

Turning to the waiter and mustering the widest possible 
grin, and attempting to convey the utmost good humor, 
your reporter said: “Look, I guess we can keep this up 
indefinitely—both getting angrier, me hungrier and you 
more tired. Believe me, I am not a crank. All I wanted was 
a piece of beef medium rare. How did we progress to this 
point?” 

His apoplectic expression melted into a smile. “In this 
business,” he explained, “‘medium rare’ means a thousand 
things to a thousand different people. We get a few cranks 
that drive us nuts. So now when I get a complaint about 
‘medium rare,’ I really give them ‘the business’. If people 
would just be nice and explain what they want instead of 
getting mad, we would have no trouble about ‘medium 
rare’.” 

There is plainly a moral to this story. Misunderstandings 
between people, in business, in all phases of life and living, 
occur constantly. Getting mad is easy, getting bull-headed 
and assertive even easier, but a smile and a realization that 
the other fellow may have a different viewpoint dissolves 
most misunderstandings. After all, the waiter was right. 
One man’s idea of ‘medium rare’ may differ from another’s. 
A tiny pinch of goodwill could save many businesses much 
in lawyers’ fees. —MALCOLM ForBEs. 





figure out that in order to put on the light in the toilet, 
there was a switch outside the door marked ‘mirror’! 

“In a roomette in this same streamlined car, the toilet 
flush didn’t work at all. 

“To top all this, we were informed there was no Club 
Car on this ‘crack’ train. 

“Before we were out of New York three hours no soda 
was available—and none for the rest of the journey, although 
long stops were made at Baltimore and Washington. 

“Pullman porters have been traditionally courteous, help- 
ful. Not on this trip; some were indifferent, even surly. 
Asked by a woman what to do about getting the bed made 
in a ‘roomette,’ the porter said: “You have to pull it down 
yourself—like everyone else.’ 

“During the night there seemed to be interminable stops, 
long delays. Explanation in the morning: Engine broke 
down at one point; a wreck on the two other rail lines 
servicing Florida—and we would be several hours late in 
arriving at Palm Beach! 

“This journey lasted 26 hours. Contrasted with the same 
trip by plane: four hours—comfort and service de luxe— 
almost anything you want at any time you want it—with a 
smile! 

“Many of the inconveniences were attributed to the fact 
that a couple of days previously a train had crashed through 
the Washington, D.C. station, but—.” 








PARAMOUNT’S ROAD 


In addition to Hope, Crosby and Lamour, it involves a wide detour around “messages” and 
“art,” a judicious blend of love and spectacle, and a shrewd insight into the exhibitor’s mind 


Last DeceMBeR crinkly-eyed Barney 
Balaban, president of $114.5 million 
Paramount Pictures, gave newsmen a 
peek at his color television tube, the 
Lawrence Chromatron. As the scriveners 
rubbernecked, Balaban joked to VP 
Paul Raibourn: “So where’s the money?” 
Rabbit-eared reporters grinned, but the 
thoughtful Raibourn smiled not at all. 
He had heard the question before. 

So have other movie executives. 
Since boom year 1946, when even 
penny-pinched RKO pocketed $7.3 mil- 
lion, earnings have flickered as fitfully 
as a 1910 one-reeler. Rocketing operat- 
ing costs, the stay-at-home influence of 
television and the government-decreed 
divorce of studio business from theater 
business have contributed to a gigantic, 
colossal, stupendous headache. 

Aside from these, the biggest worry 


for worrisome Balaban (whispers one 
associate: “Barney listens to too much 
gossip”) is: the-fickleness.of the Ameri- 
can public's taste. In his own words, 
“They won't take the same thing day 
after day. We make mistakes in both 
the pictures we make and the ones we 
should make but never do. But we aver- 
age out.” 


People are supercritical 


Balaban’s underlings share his con- 
cern. Broods one, on the subject of 
“downbeat” dramas: “Generally in this 
market they don’t go. Yet if you hit it 
right, they do. Look at ‘A Place in the 
Sun.’ It got several awards and was 
good box office.” And it did so despite 
a panning from two of New York’s big- 
daily critics. One of them was unhappy 
over Shelley Winters’ tragedy. The 
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other was unhappy over what happened 
to Theodore Dreiser’s novel. Chomps 
one Balaban associate: “They can hurt 
you but they can’t kill you.” 

Wispy-haired Adolph Zukor, Para. 
mount’s grand old man, offers this 
analysis of downbeat, or heavyweight, 
films: “There’s the war, inflation and 
if you're in business things are hard to 
get. People want to relax.” 

By the time Paramount knows just 
how to handle the downbeat problem, 
it won’t be a problem any more. And 
that, in a nutshell, is the problem: film 
fans are as steady as quicksilver. Their 
changing mood can play hob with over. 
stuffed inventories. Therefore, says Bal- 
aban: “We don’t like too big a time lag 
between production and exhibition. We 
might be making a sea story and then 
a couple of companies will come out 
with a bunch of sea stories before us.” 

To keep his film cans full of fresh 
merchandise, Balaban himself sits 
through 300 pictures a year, trying to 
think ahead of the competition. At a 
given moment he may have $45 million 
tied up in his film vaults, of which 
25% may represent the cost of highly 
perishable “talent.” In 1951, for ex- 
ample, his talent’ bill was $13 million- 
a figure “about 30% above 1936 and 
down about 45% from peak year 1946.” 

Aside from his talent chits, kept 
high by simple competition, Balaban 
wrinkles his naked brow over routine 
production costs, kiting higher because 
of simple inflation (see box). Most of 
the production money is stashed away 
by high-priced craft union members, 
who average around $118 a week. Pos- 
sibly for this reason, Hollywood labor 
relations are virtually germ-free; fewer 
rhubarbs grow out of fundamental man- 
agement-worker antagonisms than from 
jurisdictional set-tos. Sample: the fight 
between hair stylists and costumers 
over the right to install padding. To ease 
the payroll pains, Balaban plumps for 
more painstaking “pre-shooting reheat- 
sals.” But to older, less harried heads 
like that of chairman Adolph Zuker, 
time-cutting is no answer: “You cant 
be extravagant but you can’t invest $1.5 
or $2 million in a picture and then 
hurry it up. You’ve got to have perfec- 
tion. People are supercritical these 
days.” 

When Zukor says “supercritical,” he 
means that the ancient synonym fot J 
“box office”—love—is still the road to 
mazuma, but not all by itself. In his 
more nostalgic moments the diminutive, 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
FOR A $1,500,000 PRODUCTION 
Story and 

scenario ... 
Producer and 

directors .. 


$100,000 (6.7%) 
100,000 (6.7) 
(26.7) 
Wardrobe, sets 
lighting ... 
Locations ... 
Music and 
recording .. 
Editing and 


225,000 
100,000 


(15.0) 
(6.7) 
75,000 (5.0) 


75,000 
75,000 


(5.0) 
(5.0) 
General studio 
overhead .. (23.2) 
$1,500,000 


*Includes insurance, ASCAP and 
recording royalties. Figures in paren- 
theses indicate each element as per- 
centage of whole. 











80-year-old showman sighs: “Love is 
the thing they all like. It’s something 
they've all experienced or would like 
to experience. So they can put them- 
selves in the place of the people on the 
screen. 

Proof that love is not quite every- 
thing is the list of last year’s top 15 
grossers (see table). Each outstanding 
negative included plenty of romantic 
footage, but the “love” (not necessarily 
“sex”) was in each case blended with a 
stiff dose of spectacle or comedy. And 
in operating via the “star system”— 
which chairman Zukor began with 
Mary Pickford, Paramount handles its 
talent as “types,” not as “individual 
artists.” Alan Ladd, Marie Wilson, 
Betty Hutton, Bing Crosby and Bob 
Hope play virtually the same parts in 
each successive Paramount epic. 

A look at the annual lists shows that 
the critics not only can’t kill Paramount 
but can’t even hurt it. The company 
gets less high-falutin’ praise for its mer- 
chandise, for its size, than any of the 
Big Eight producers; yet .it is second 
only to Loew's in the vital matter of 
tuning out big grossers. Paramount’s 
assets represent about 14% of the Big 
Eight total; in the last three years it 
has shot 9 of the top 45 box office 
boffolas — a batting average of 20%. 
Meanwhile the critics have blithely 
ignored Balaban as a cultural influence: 
of 90 pictures named “best” in Film 
Daily's critics’ poll since 1942, Para- 
mount contributed only a mere nine, or 
1%. And of 24 Academy Awards 
presented since 1928, Paramount has 
dragged down two (Bing Crosby's 
Going My Way” and Ray Milland’s 
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“Lost Weekend”) plus one tie, well 
behind Loew’s winning 30% average. 

Over a period of years Paramount's 
eye for good merchandise stands out 
just as clearly as its lack of an eye for 
critical acclaim. In the list of the top 
grossers of all time, the Loew-Selznick 
“Gone With the Wind” is far out in 
front. But Paramount contributes four 
of the next fourteen—more than any 
other producing company. According 
to the cold statistics, Zukor, Balaban & 
Co. have the hardest heads in the busi- 
ness. And according to price-earnings 
ratios for movie common stocks, Para- 
mount is paramount in the collective 
judgment of Wall Street. Each dollar 
of Paramount earnings costs a Big 
Board bidder about $11.60, well over 
the quotes for Twentieth Century 
($9.40), Loew’s ($8.80), Warner 
Brothers ($8.00), Universal ($6.90) or 
Columbia ($6.70). 

Like Loew’s, Paramount is in the 
professional entertainment business. Its 
big moneymakers — DeMille spectacles 
like “Greatest Show” and “Samson and 
Delilah,” comedy capers like Martin 
and Lewis in “That’s My Boy” or “At 
War with the Army’—are not the sort 
of thing which make critics squeal arty 
superlatives. But they help exhibitors 
to eat. In essence, Paramount has de- 
veloped the knack of taking good, solid 
talent and exploiting it in a universal 
fashion (no pun intended). Outstand- 
ing example: use of the Crosby-Hope- 
Lamour trio in the formula comedy— 
“Road to Morocco,” “Road to Utopia,” 
“Road to Rio,” “Road to Zanzibar,” 
“Road to Singapore” and the more 
recent “Road to Bali” (see cover). 
After Hope and Jane Russell did “The 
Paleface,” Paramount made a virtual re- 
make a year later, “Son of Paleface.” 
It is too early to say whether audiences 
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bined common stocks of Loew's, War- 
ner Brothers and Columbia Pictures. 
Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Paramount. 


will be treated to a “Grandson of Pale- 
face.” But if they are, exhibitors will 
probably snap it up gladly. 

And according to the exhibitors, who 
“don’t know art but know what they 
like” at the box office, Paramount's star 
stable includes three of the top five 
customer-pullers. In the most recent 
exhib poll by Motion Picture Herald, 
the Martin-Lewis duo placed first, with 
Crosby and Hope fourth and fifth. 


Paramount’s pards 

One way of keeping this expensive 
talent in its economic place is by offer- 
ing “partnerships” or “participations.” 
“Pards” chip in part of the production 
budget, share the box office take. “Par- 
ticipants” trade all or part of their 
weekly salaries for a specified cut of 
profits. “There are all kinds of deals,” 
says Balaban, “and they vary mostly 
with tax situations.” Among Para- 
mount’s biggest pards are Hope and 
Crosby, but producers have barged into 
the act, too. One is Hal Wallis, who 
masterminds Martin and Lewis onto 
celluloid. Biggest is Zukor’s old side- 
kick Cecil Blount DeMille (“the great- 
est showman of them all”). DeMille 
plunked down half the production cash 
for “Greatest Show on Earth,” is now 





Para- 


TOP GROSSERS OF 1952* mount 


Snows of Kilimanjaro . 
Sailor Beware 

African Queen 

Jumping Jacks 

High Noon 

. Son of Paleface 

. Singin’ in the Rain 

. With A Song in My Heart 
. The Quiet Man 

. Bend of the River 

. Plymouth Adventure .... 
. Stars & Stripes Forever. . 


PHPNEASeePr 


BIG TIX PIX 


M-G-M 
. Greatest Show On Earth. $12.0 


20th 
Century 


United Re- 
Artists 


Uni- 
public versal 


3.0 
3.0 





Total, by studio 





$23.7 $23.8 $12.75 


*In millions of dollars, from Variety’s annual survey. 
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DeMILLE AT WORK: for the greatest showman, an indie deal 


plucking half the profits. Although one 
irate woman stockholder last year 
chided Balaban for permitting too many 
fingers in the profits pie, she fazed the 
soft-spoken Barney not at all. Reason: 
“It keeps them conscious of what 
they're doing and takes part of the load 
off us.” 

The tax ax has, of course, accelerated 
the trend. Producer DeMille knows all 
about capital gains as well as capital 
entertainment. After canning “Greatest 
Show” last year, C. B. folded his com- 
pany, trumpeting that Government had 
bulled him out of the industry to which 
he had given most of his life. Variety 
sagely observed he was pulling a “typi- 
cal indie deal,”* apparently was right. 


How to reach the people 


But there is nothing “indie” about 
Paramount's picture-hatching system. 
In consultation with old hand Zukor 
and right hand Raibourn, Balaban 

“Typical independent deal: form com- 


pany, make one picture, take capital gain, 
disband company. 


puts his OK only on the “commercially 
feasible.” His creed: “We don’t want 
any statesmen. No messages. We just 
want to make enough money to hold 
cur heads up.” Barney, like other movie 
poohbahs, came up through the exhi- 
bition end, knows that “culture” and 
the “commercially feasible” are two dif- 
ferent things. He also knows that while 
dissatisfied critics can merely hurt, dis- 
satisfied exhibitors can kill. Gushed one 
professional aisle-sitter to Forses: “Co- 
lumbia and Stanley Kramer seem to be 
trying to make more adult pictures.” 
But last year’s wretched net (80c vs. 
$1.86 in ‘51) has apparently turned 
Columbia’s Harry Cohn back toward 
adolescence. Late last year he stripped 
producer Kramer of the right to call his 
own picture shots. 

Handling the exhibitors is itself 
a specialized art, superintended by 
rumpled, leonine VP Al Schwalberg, 
helped by publicityman Jerry Pickman. 
In 1951, to get $35 million worth of 
canned merchandise (30 pictures) to 
the “exhibs,” Schwalberg spent $20 
million under the watchful and guiding 
eyes of Balaban, Zukor and Raibourn. 
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A quarter of this went into advertising, 
another quarter into shipping, direct, 
selling expense and print processing, 
Explains Raibourn: “We always gener- 
ate a great deal of heat, sometimes a 
little light. Sometimes it doesn’t even 
pay to advertise a picture. Sometimes 
you have to call in the people from 
Hollywood and try to find out exactly 
what they were trying to reach in 
people.” 

Chief people-reacher is Pickman, a 
jowly, slick-haired 35-year-old who ran 
coffee for the Brooklyn Eagle’s copy 
desk at nine, polished bats for Wilbert 
Robinson’s Brooklyn Dodgers in his 
teens. His biggest problem: “When to 
go legit and when to hoke it.” 

As an example of hoke, publicist 
Pickman cites the case of Marie Wil- 
son and “My Friend Irma.” The pic- 
ture’s premiere was scheduled for the 
Flamingo Hotel in Las Vegas, Nevada. 
On P day, hordes of newsmen: and 
“celebs” arrived, but instead of the 
lovely Miss Wilson there was only a 
telegram datelined Las Vegas, New 
Mexico: I AM HERE. WHERE ARE YOU? 
Recalls Pickman: “Of course a private 
plane just happened to be there to fly 
her to the right Las Vegas.” 

When “Irma” went into its run, the 
mammillary Marie went right along with 
it, carrying a little black dog to which 
hotel managers “just happened” to 
object. To each, Miss Wilson dead- 
panned the same line: “You wouldn't 
keep me out if this were my baby, 
would you? Well, this is my baby.’ 
Pickman claims “We usually got some 
space and a picture in the local news 
gazettes.” 

To promote Paramount's catalog of 
charms, including Miss Wilson’s, Pick- 
man employs a 110-man staff. While 
Pickman ponders, his staff traffics in 
sample ads, display posters, lobby ban- 
ners and a variety of point-of-sale gim- 
micks on which Paramount breaks even. 
Premiere costs are often defrayed by 
local merchants who make sales hay 
out of the “color and excitement” Pick- 
man & Co. bring to their towns. Pick- 
man, who once studied law, is not 4 
man to shun “legit promotion.” He 
pushed “A Place in the Sun” (Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s American Tragedy) 
college towns, alleges modestly: “In 
most it’s almost a textbook.” 

VP Schwalberg also has a text, in- 
scribed on one of the ashtrays i 
his mahogany-paneled, green-carpeted 
den: “There’s a divinity that shapes ou! 
ends, rough hew them how we will. 
Schwalberg is trying to reshape a sales 
program out of the rough-hewn debris 
left him by the anti-trust divines. When 
they decreed that theater business must 
be divorced from production-distribu- 
tion of films, they abolished the good 
old days when, as Schwalberg puts it 
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« .. you used to have customers. You 
stayed with them year in and year out. 
You sold pictures once a year and then 
you were finished.” 


The good old days 

This happy state of affairs involved 
glling pictures in blocks: exhibitors 
signed up for all or most of Schwal- 
perg’s schedule, Many of the titles they 
agreed to rent were no more than 
speculative gleams in some producer's 
eye; but they contracted for the bundle 
to get the top grossers it might con- 
tain. With block selling backed by 
its pre-divorce string of 1,400 houses, 
Paramount didn’t have to worry about 
dates for its dramas. Within this 
entertainment empire, playoffs were 
rigidly regimented—from big downtown 
houses (“they were the Meccas, every- 
body likes to go downtown”) through 
the second-run theaters and down to 
the “nabes” (neighborhood houses). 
Result: a gradual playoff that pulled in 
every potential customer before a pic- 
ture was retired. Now, each exhibitor 
ina given area gets a crack at a picture 
at the same time; and for Schwalberg 
and his 100 salesmen every flicker is a 
separate “special deal.” 

The reformed or “multiple days and 
dates” system, according to Paul Rai- 
bourn, has jacked up advertising costs. 
‘Pictures play off so rapidly now you 
can't get the word of mouth advertising 
you used to . . . the kind that says T 
saw a picture last night you ought to 
go see’. . . . You can’t duplicate that 
kind of thing without pushing ad costs 
sky high.” 

The substitution of a bidding system 
for block buying complicates Schwal- 
berg’s dickering routine. After first 
allowing branch managers to pass on 
exhibitors’ bids and make dates (“there 
were complaints that some managers 
weren't as impartial as they should have 
been”), Paramount brought in “special 
people” who didn’t know the exhibs 
‘from Adam” to evaluate bids. To help 
them, Schwalberg has worked up de- 
tailed performance records on hundreds 
of theaters for various types of shows. 
But they still have to deal with a weird 
jumble of imponderables: “Is a 50-50 
split with a $500 guarantee better than 
a straight 60-40 split or is it better to 
take a flat rental?” 

That all this should cost money is a 
matter of surprise to the Hollywood, or 
non-financial, end of the business. 
When Schwalberg mentioned last sum- 
mer that distribution costs run about 
51% of the cost of production the 
budget-conscious Producers Guild ex- 
ploded. “How can it cost you so much 
to sell pictures when all you have to 
do is pick up bids?” was the gist of 
their reaction. Actually, Schwalberg’s 
tatio was conservative; boss Balaban 
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ZUKOR SIGNING GRAUMAN’S CHINESE SIDEWALK AFTER 50 Y RS IN 


FILMS: “love is the thing they all like” 


puts it at 56%—“To break even on a 
$1.4 million production, you have to 
gross around $2.5 million.” Paramount's 
actual ratio for 1951 was 57% (produc- 
tion $35 million, distribution $20 mil- 
lion). 

Oddly enough, the divorce decree 
has not made chairman Zukor as un- 
happy as some of his henchmen. Last 
month, after becoming the first movie 
magnate to leave his handprints in the 
concrete court of Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater, Zukor told Forses he sees 
both Yang and Yin in the ukase. “It 
broke up a 40-year system but it’s still 
too early to tell how bad it’s going to 
be. It does save us from some of the 
pressure we used to get from the big 
circuits.” Theaterless outfits like Colum- 
bia and Universal will clearly benefit. 
Columbia VP Abe Schneider says his 
product once was hard to get into affili- 
ated theaters “on good terms.” Now 
they “may have a chance to play the 
top of the bill.” 

Although diplomat and Sales VP 
Schwalberg will not roundly condemn 
the government decree (“If the law 
says we were wrong, I guess we 
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were’), Paramount’s VP and General 
Counsel will. Eugene Keogh, whose 
rolling periods and measured gestures 
make one associate dub him “a real 
old-time lawyer,” calls the decision “a 
weird one.” During the ’20s, the U.S. 
made passes at splitting off the theaters, 
failed to follow through. During the 
30s the Federal Trade Commission 
went into District Court, tried to put 
the blocks to block selling, lost. But 
the same court in 1948 lowered the 
boom on the movie makers. Paramount 
and RKO took a consent decree imme- 
diately, first having volunteered to get 
rid of theaters in towns where the 
Justice Department claimed there was 
no competition. The other majors again 
carried their defense to the Supreme 
Court but ended up taking consent 
decrees, too. 

For Keogh, the very term “consent 
decree” is a touchy one. “In the lay 
mind,” he declaims, “it is frequently 
and wrongfully associated with an ad- 
mission of guilt. That isn’t the case.” 
But Paramount got two big advantages 
out of accepting the decree while others 
battled on. “We got concessions in get- 





PARAMOUNT MALE TALENT runs toward comedians, is likely to be used re- 
peatedly in same formula. Above, singer-cum-humor Bing Crosby and tough-guy 
Aian Ladd; below, Jerry Lewis, Dean Martin and bit player 


ting rid of theaters insofar as time was 
concerned. Also, we knew we were 
going to run into troubles without the 
theaters and we wanted to get out and 
solve them first.” 

Paramount shucked its houses (now 
separately incorporated as United Par- 
amount Theaters) three years ago. 
Twentieth did so last fall, Warners will 
split next month and Loew’s has until 
next year. By fighting a delaying action, 
they got an advantage of their own— 
a longer last look at theater profits. One 
disadvantage which Paramount and 
Keogh share with “the others” is the 
rash of private anti-trust suits filed by 
damage-minded exhibitors. All they 
need for a crack at the Paramount ex- 
chequer is a certified copy of the 
decree and proof they've been pinked 
by any of the trade practices which it 
proscribes. At one point Keogh’s calen- 
dar listed 141 such cases pending, with 
a total of $292 million asked in dam- 
ages. “We lose some,” he growls, “but 
not many. And plenty of them will 


never come to trial at all.” At the 
same time, to soothe the exhibitors’ 
eczema, Keogh has been trying to es- 
tablish an arbitration arrangement be- 
tween them and the big producing 
companies. One item the exhibs want 
to “arbitrate” is the high cost of film 
rentals, a point on which Keogh is un- 
willing to waste any sympathy. Booms 
he: “There’s something no man can do 
and that’s tell another man how much 
he can sell his product for. He may 
make me lower my price by not buy- 
ing, but he can’t price it for me.” 


Butter, cheese and celluloid 


Dealing with American exhibitors is 
child’s play, however, compared with 
the merchandising of celluloid abroad. 
In the foreign market Loew’s is king, 
with Paramount close behind with 
about 15% of overseas business, a chunk 
which accounts for 25% of the com- 
pany’ gross. Sandy-haired VP George 
Weltner spends seven or eight months 
of the year “over there” to monitor this 
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substantial operation, keeps tabs q 
film exchanges from Cardiff to Yoko. 
hama. His biggest problem is convert. 
ing foreign money into American dol. 
lars. Although Eric Johnston’s Motion 
Picture Export Association hacks out 
basic agreements for the industry as a 
whole, most companies help thaw 
frozen foreign funds with barter deals 
of their own. 

At one time or another, Weltner has 
been “in” Danish butter, German stee] 
and Dutch cheese. One of his competi- 
tors recently had a block of cruzeiros 
locked up in dollar-tight Brazil, a block 
of lira in dollar-tight Italy. Its foreign 
chief, sniffing around in Brazil, found 
that country needed trucks for a road 
building program. Muy simpatico, he 
turned his lira into Italian trucks, sold 
them for cruzeiros in free port Tangiers, 
where they could be converted into 
dollars. 

South America as a whole is only 
Paramount's third-biggest export mar- 
ket, ranking behind Europe and Great 
Britain. Tail-enders: the Near-East and 
Australia. Except for a taste for down- 
beat dramas, disenchanted foreigners 
show about the same tastes as Ameri- 
cans. Weltner describes them as “more 
adult,” cites “Sunset Boulevard,” a grim 
downbeater which “laid an egg over 
here, did well over there.” However 
downbeat foreign tastes may be, foreign 
costs are distinctly upbeat. Weltner's 
sales costs run 10% above those of 
domestic distribution chief Schwalberg, 
although overseas salaries are much 
lower. Reason: “What you have to do 
before you can get a picture to play in 
a country.” 

What you have to do is snip your 
way through a complex of red tape and 
taxes. Gripes Weltner: “People sit up 
nights figuring out how to slap more 
taxes on us. In France they've put up 4 
monument to the Senator who figu 
out their meterage tax.” Britain’s red 
tape is least elastic of all. Two years 
ago, inhabitants of the “tight” little isle 
screamed “bacon before Bogart,” al 
bitrarily reduced American film busi- 
ness from $70 million to $17 million 
annually. This total is apportioned 
among the film makers by MPEA, 
usually according to company gf0ss. 
MPEA also regulates individual com- 
pany business in countries with import 
quotas. “That,” says Weltner, “is where 
the fun begins. If you're allowed to 
run 40 pictures in a country, how ca 
you split them up among ten companies 
of unequal size and keep everybody 
happy?” Ss 

Although it runs second to Loews 2 
overseas business, Paramount has 
biggest American stake in Canada-@ 
68% chunk of Famous Players, Ltd., 2 
theater chain which does about 
the Canadian film business. In past 
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I. MOVIE MAKERS’ LINEUP, 1942-1951 


Book 
Value 
Growth 


Net Income 


on 
Book Value 
12.04% 


15.88 
7.75 
9.62 

14.10 
8.79 


Current 
viabilities 
Paramount 6.14 
Twentieth Century 8.27 
Loew’s® " 4.2 
Warner Brothers® 2.44 
Universal 4.29 
Columbia* : 12 


Dividend 
Payout 


67.1% 
47.34 
70.74 
45.79 
34.14 
17.0 


14.25% 
14,92 
10.75 
16.35 
11.31 
8.07 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 
° 1943-52. 











Ten-year financial analysis reveals Paramount as the star producer, tops by far 
in book value growth and up with the leaders in profit margin and net return 
on investment. Only Loew's and Paramount pay out a “normal” percentage of 
earnings (around 60%) to stockholders. Possibly for that reason Loew’s sells in 
Wall Street at a price-earnings ratio slightly out of line with its fiscal rank. 





II. MOVIE MAKERS’ RANKING, BASED ON 1942-1951 


Market 
Pretax Divi- Price 
Profit dend per $1 of Composite 
on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking 


$11.64 ] 
9.43 
8.32 
8.03 
6.87 4 
6.72 5 (tie) 


Current 
Book Assets Net In- 
Value toLia- come on 
Growth bilities Book Val. 
Paramount 2 8 8 
Twentieth Century 
Loew’s® 
Warner Brothers* 


2 
5 (tie) 
3 


Columbia® 6 
Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 
*1943-"52. 











years FPL has contributed from 22% to 
33% of Paramount’s gross revenues, got 
its moniker from chairman Zukor’s first 
(1902) production unit. 


When the nickels stopped chugging 
in, Zukor and Brady gave their box 
office a hypo with “The Great Train 
Robbery.” At the same time friend Mar- 
cus Loew (also an ex-penny-arcader), 
William Fox and Carl Laemmle (who 
later founded Universal) were also 
hypoing their box offices. In 1910 Zukor 
joined Loew, then teamed up with Dan 
Frohman to make “Famous Players in 
Famous Plays.” They were soon joined 
by Jesse Lasky, an ex-glove salesman 
named Sam Goldwyn and Cecil De 
Mille. “I saw we were both turning 
out the same kind of product,” remi- 
nisces Zukor, “and it was to our ad- 
vantage to join up.” Zukor beat the 
talent bushes, found Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, Lily. Langtry and John Barry- 
more for his “famous plays.” For $20,- 
000 a year he also picked up a little 
girl with some curls, Mary Pickford, 
who contributedplenty of (1) box 
office, (2) trouble. © 

Money-minded* Mary (“I made a 
little song of it. Twenty thousand be- 
fore I am twenty. Twenty thousand 
before I am twenty .. .”) filled out 
Zukor’s till and simultaneously slimmed 


Stories and pleasure, too 


Zukor, whose company draws more 
than half its income from outside the 
US., has eliminated all but a trace of 
his own foreign (native Hungarian) 
accent. He founded Paramount and 
tuns it from behind a book-barricaded 
desk: “My eyes: are still good. I light 
my cigar and I read every night till 
maybe one o'clock. Not only for stories 
but for pleasure, too.” At 14 Adolph 
checked in at New York’s Battery with 
$40, vot into the fur business. At 34 
he chucked the pelts for a penny arcade 
o 14th Street. When his rapacious 
partners” squeezed him out, Zukor 
teamed up with fight promotor William 
Brady (who once managed Gentleman 
jim Corbett), charged nickels to “Hales 
Tours.” This was a simulated train 
which rattled and lurched while the 
customers watched scenic moving pic- 
tures from the bucking observation 
Platform. 
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down his pocketbook. Her salary 
whooshed to $50,000 and when a com- 
petitor offered more, off she went, pre- 
sumably making a little song of “sixty 
thousand before I am sixty.” Zukor 
bought her back for a million, but other 
star salaries were sucked upwards by 
Pickford’s gravitational pull. As star 
pay streaked for the firmament, so did 
that of executives (see box, p. 20). 

Adolph loved Mary for one thing. 
Her golden curls sold block selling to 
exhibs just as strawberry jam sells 
bread to three-year-olds. Theatermen 
could be sure of Mary by picking up 
the rest of Zukor’s output. From this 
arrangement, it was a logical step for 
Zukor to integrate all the way from pro- 
duction to exhibition. The step was 
hastened by growling noises from Wil- 
liam Wadsworth Hodkinson directed 
toward the Famous-Lasky combine. 
Hodkinson’s Paramount (a distributing 
agency named after an apartment 
building) was Zukor’s outlet, could 
have clamped down on Zukor’s pipe- 
line. Adolph clamped first by buying 
into Paramount and deposing William 
Wadsworth. 

By the same kind of quiet infiltration 
Zukor added theater links to his chain 
of integration. Exhibitors were begin- 
ning to band together to produce on 
their own hook; Zukor protected him- 
self by buying up theaters. Among the 
smaller outfits thus bought was Bala- 
ban and Katz. That acquisition proved 
valuable when Paramount, along with 
other flicker factories, hit the depression 
skids. As president, recalls Zukor, Bal- 
aban “worked like a hero” to pull Par- 
amount subsidiaries out of the receiver- 
ship hole. 

Balaban is still working like a hero, 
but the menace this time is not depres- 
sion but television. Save for M-G-M 
and Warners, all the movie makers 
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VP WELTNER: 
domestic eggs go well abroad 











Twentieth Century (19) 
Warners (15) 

Columbia (19) 
Paramount (18) 
Universal (11) 
Republic (15) 

RKO 


*For latest fiscal year 





EXECUTIVE PAY VS. DIVIDENDS 


Officers’ Pay* 
Loew’s (19 officers and directors). . . .$1,852,607 


Pay as Per- Div. as 
centage Percentage 
Dividends* of Net of Net 


6,813,924 40% 146% 
5,538,573 $2 128 
5,285,193 17 
327,156 143 4l 
4,684,232 14 86 
- 24 0 
- 64 0 
- 80 0 


Common 








Movie executives are a cost of doing business, but what a cost! Last year 19 
Columbia officers and directors stashed away $3.48 in pay envelopes for every 
dollar mailed out in common dividends. Although other producers had a far less 
embarrassing ratio of executive pay to common payout, the average salary last 
year to the 125 men who run the Big Eight was almost $60,000. 


have tried to come to coaxial terms in 
one way or another. They grind out TV 
films (Columbia, Universal) ; open their 
film vaults (Republic); push theater TV 
(Twentieth Century). Balaban has 
done all these except for peddling his 
celluloid to the networks. 

It was slow-gaited Episcopal vestry- 
man Raibourn who first escorted Para- 
mount down the aisle to a wedding 
with video, Film rentals, he estimates, 
have been whittled about one-third by 
the fireside Electronic Eye: “It’s hurt 
us. But it can’t put us out of business. 
It's something that has to be lived 
with.” 

Engineer Raibourn, whom Para- 
mounters call “VP in charge of practi- 
cally everything,” buzzed RCA as far 
back as 1936 “for some equipment to 
see what we could do with it.” But he 
got a cold shoulder. On the rebound he 
propositioned Farnsworth, got the 
brushoff from. controlling Kuhn, Loeb. 
In 1938 he looked into Allen B. Du- 
mont Laboratories, found Dr. Dumont 
in hock for about $7,000. He loaned 
Dumont $36,000 and bought up 14,000 
shares of Class B common. This gave 
Paramount the right to seat three of the 
six-man Dumont board and to name 
Dumont’s treasurer, assistant treasurer 
and secretary. (Raibourn named him- 
self Dumont treasurer.) Since 1938 
stock splits and a sheaf of convertible 
notes have increased Paramount’s stake 
to 25.5% of outstanding Dumont com- 
mon. Current value: $10 million. 

Raibourn has tried several times to 
clean Dumont out of his portfolio with 
no success. A $12 million dicker with 
Aveo fell through “because they looked 
at the charter and by-laws and said 
‘You're not delivering control of this 
company.” Why Paramount should 
want out depends on who tells the tale. 
Raibourn’s reason: “Because we dis- 
agreed, When you disagree the best 


thing to do is to get out.” Occasion for 
disagreement may have been color TV. 
Allen Dumont believes it is five or six 
years away, Paramount is trying to 
make it now with its Chromatron tube. 
Asks Raibourn: “How do you think 
Lawrence felt with Dumont talking like 
that?” (Lawrence invented the Chro- 
matron.) To Dumont, Paramount’s 
reason for seeking an exit was “because 
the FCC was trying to push them out.” 

On one other occasion, Raibourn pro- 
posed spreading Dumont shares among 
his own small stockholders in exchange 
for Paramount shares. Why did Dumont 
nix the plan? Says Dumont: “Bankers 
advised against it, since we would have 
had to put up cash for some shares.” 
Says Raibourn: “I think he was afraid 
that he would get somebody else in 
there who wouldn’t be as nice to him 
as Paramount.” Except for two minor 
hassles between Dumont and Para- 
mount directors, there isn’t much evi- 


VP RAIBOURN: 
re video, an unmade-up mind 
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dence of either party being “not nice,” 
The 50-50 board split lasted until 1945, 
A Paramount director resigned. A Duy- 
montey replaced him. Raibourn appar. 
ently wanted to shun even semblance 
of control. If so, he was well-advised. 
in 1948 one FCC examiner tentatively 
ruled that Balaban & Co. were indeed 
in the saddle. (Last fall the ruling was 
reversed, and the commission now has 
the question “under advisement.” ) 

One reason why FCC is doing so 
much investigating is to determine just 
how many more TV stations Dumont 
and/or Paramount can have. Dumont 
now has three, Paramount one (KTLA, 
Los Angeles). Regulations say no one 
company can tie more than five into 
its net. If Paramount is found to be in 
control of Dumont, only one more out- 
let can be awarded; if not Dumont 
could add two—the setmaker claims it 
needs that many to get out of the red 
on telecasting—and Paramount could 
add four. Would Paramount want to? 
Says Raibourn: “We haven’t made up 
our minds yet.” 

Related to this question is the pro- 
posed union of Paramount’s divorced 
theaters, United Paramount Theaters, 
with American Broadcasting Company. 
UPT has a boodleful of cash, could 
support ABC in a style to which it 
would like to become accustomed. Such 
a union would not thrill Dumont a bit, 
since it would sharpen telecasting com- 
petition. The fact that Dumont director 
Balaban holds 40,000 shares of UPT 
common will not contribute to smoother 
Paramount-Dumont relationships if the 
merger is approved. 

Whatever Balaban’s TV future may 
be, his Chromatron tube has already 
given investors a glimpse of gold. Two 
years ago, upon “premature disclosure” 
that Paramount was midwifing the tube, 
Wall Street ran up PXN from a staid 23 
to a kittenish 33. When Forses asked 
president Balaban if disclosure was 
really premature he looked pained, 
blurted: “Honest to God it was.” In- 
ventor Lawrence showed the Chrom- 
atron in confidence to a metropolitan 
newspaper staffer. The newsman told 
his editors about it and they decided 
“in the public interest” they'd have to 
violate the confidence. When the big 
daily did so, bedlam ensued on the Big 
Board. 

Since the tube is both “convertible 
and compatible” Raibourn expects it to 
project a rosy color onto his balance 
sheet regardless of the outcome of the 
RCA-CBS feud. Chromatic Labs, Pat- 
amount’s tube-making subsidiary, * 
also handling defense work, and Part 
mount’s $750,000 investment has ap 
parently bought up plenty of top 
drawer engineering talent. But as VP 
Raibourn knows from his experience # 
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| HOW RUMORS FLY THROUGH WALL STREET 


Ir you plant a rumor in Wall Street, it is likely to come back and hit you 
in the face in less than a month. This is the result of an experiment made 
by one of Forses’ operatives in the Broadway Canyon. 

On November 14, Forses invented and planted a rumor that Socony- 
Vacuum intended to buy a controlling interest in Texas Pacific Land Trust 
when the latter became a corporation. This was a sheer fiction. It was 
rendered plausible because Socony had just raised $98.5 million from a 
common stock offering, to be used, said its prospectus, “for the acquisition 
and development of crude oil production, and the expansion and improve- 
ment of refining, transportation and marketing. . . .” Texas Land was also 
in the public eye. Forses had reported its intention to incorporate on 
November 1, and other financial periodicals carried the same item in 
December. Since TXL was then selling below 150, Socony could have 
bought a 50% interest for $105 million. 

The first Stock Exchange member given our “have you heard?” tidbit 
looked embarrassed but admitted knowing nothing about it. On November 
24th ForBEs repeated the rumor to two security analysts: one said he would 
try to track it down, the other said he had already heard it but couldn’t 
remember where or when. 

In the next two weeks the rumor was mentioned to 13 Streeters. One 
said the purchase of TXL would be against Socony’s policy (too specula- 
tive). Another, an oil specialist, indicated disbelief. All the rest were non- 
committal except for one oil analyst who said it might be very possible 
indeed, he’d “had that feeling a long time.” 

On December 11, the rumor came home to roost at a luncheon of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts. An oil specialist announced that 
he'd read that Standard of Indiana intended to buy a controlling interest in 
TXL. Forses asked him if he was sure it was Indiana Standard and not 
Socony. He said he couldn’t be sure since he didn’t remember where he 


read it. 





Total elapsed time: 27 days from planting to flowering. 








Dumont treasurer, marketing is another 
story. 

A comparable sum has gone into a 
50% interest in Telemeter, a variety of 
pay-as-you-see TV. Paramount's Los 
Angeles station is telecasting pictures 
into Palm Springs to test the system, 
which uses a coin box to unscramble 
the broadcast signal. “It will show us,” 
says Raibourn, “what can happen with 
this thing.” 

It won’t show Paramount what the 
FCC will do about the Dumont issue 
or color TV. But if Telemetered Chro- 
matron pictures, like love, turn out to 
be a road to mazuma, the Zukor-Bala- 
ban-Raibourn triumvirate will know 
where the bumps are before they shift 
into high. 


TXL 


IF suB-SHARE certificate holders have 
their way, one of the oddest (and most 
profitable) investments on the New 
York Stock Exchange will soon lose its 
long-familiar form. Because of tax ad- 
vantages and a desire to elbow their 
way into more facets of the oil business, 
owners of Texas Pacific Land Trust are 
trying to sneak out of their trust and 
form a conventional corporation. 

The biggest obstacle is the very pro- 
ftableness of TXL (a symbol that has 
extended from some of the trust’s best 
landholdings to the ticker tape), Since 
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most of the certificate owners bought 
their holdings below 30 and the shares 
currently fetch 160 on the big board, a 
big tax bite looms unless trust lawyers 
can wrangle a satisfactory legal dodge. 

TXL’s beginnings trace back to 1888 
when the Texas and Pacific Railway 
steamed into financial hot water. The 
road slid out from under its mortgage 
bondholders by giving them its exten- 
sive land holdings. And the _ bond- 
holders, in turn, formed a trust to man- 
age and eventually dispose of the 3,- 
500,000 acres. 

The holdings were almost halved to 
2,000,000 acres when the still-young oil 
industry brought in its first West Texas 
oil well. At this point TXL’s three trus- 
tees and general agent (its entire man- 
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TEXAS PACIFIC LAND TRUST HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Louisi- 
ana Land & Exploration and Kern 
County Land. Solid line shows yearly 
market midpoints of Texas Pacific Land 
Trust. 
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agement) switched out of the selling 
and into the leasing business. 

In the ensuing 30 years, oil com- 
panies gobbled up leases on 456,388 
acres or 25% of the trust’s current l,- 
800,000-acre holding. And by the end 
of 1951, almost 40,000 acres were pro- 
ducing oil. Royalty producers -include 
the rich TXL field in Ector County and 
the heavy-flowing Pegasus field brought 
in by Socony-Vacuum. Holdings in the 
not-so-prolific Spraberry Trend should 
soon prove more profitable as oil com- 
panies are spurred to operate on the 
newly-permitted liberal 80-acre spac- 
ing pattern (the former 40-acre pattern 
was uneconomic). And TXL’s heavy 
holdings in the Delaware Basin, west 
of the Pecos, are almost unexplored. 

But the entire income from royalties, 
rentals and bonuses amounted to only 
$3.13 per sub-share in 1951, the trust’s 
second best year. While this represents 
a considerable rise from 1941’s 19c, it 
hardly accounts for TXL’s rise from 4% 
to its current 160. And last year the 
shares giant-stepped to 195% (20 points 
in one week) after an important 40,- 
000,000-cubic-feet-a-day gas well blew 
in. 

Neither earnings nor known reserves 
justify a price of 195% or even 160. 
And a bond-like 2% yield only empha- 
sizes this point. Still, Texans swear by 
their Stetsons that the shares are worth 
$1,000 if they are worth a cent. And 
if Texas Landers have their way, they 
will find some of their oil themselves. 


MARATHON MERGER 


In a light moment last year, package- 
making Marathon Corporation’s Chair- 
man David Clark Everest confidently 
predicted the rise in paper wrapping 
will some day send June brides tripping 
“home to mother to learn the fine art 
of how to manipulate a can opener.” 
The revolution is still to come, but last 
month the Wisconsin pulper, prepar- 
ing for a bigger role in the demise of 
the tin chiv, disclosed plans to absorb 
neighboring Northern Paper Company, 
simultaneously sent speculators scram- 
bling over-the-counter for NP stock. As 
Marathon President John Stevens re- 
vealed, both firms’ directors recom- 
mended the merger, $18.3 million 
Northern bounced from 72 to 145 bid 
in two days. No shares were offered. 

If Northern stockholders approve 
(Marathon needs no owner okay), 
Everest will tuck President Milan 
Boex’s 51-year-old outfit (toilet tissues, 
paper towels and napkins) into his 
$100.6 million concern which sold $86.4 
million worth of packaging, waxed 
papers and napkins last year. North- 
ern’s 1952 sales were about $21 million. 

Spur to the market flurry came less 
from earnings promise than from Ever- 





est’s bid of six Marathon shares (priced 
at 24) for one Northern. With the 
bigger company’s book value figured at 
$20.70 a share and NP’s estimated at 
about $120, the swap is equitable. But 
at the market, Marathon’s higher price- 
to-equity relationship instantly doubled 
the smaller firm’s potential value. 

Everest’s second recent acquistion 
(he bought and rebuilt an Oswego, 
N. Y. mill from St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany in 1951), Northern is no broken 
down hasbeen. Headquartered in Green 
Bay, Boex’s property boasts two new 
paper machines, three rebuilt since 
1949, about 150,000 timberland acres. 
The company is fully integrated from 
tree to finished product. 

To ready his company for just 
such an opportunity, balding, energetic 
Everest split common two-for-one last 
year, sold 400,000 new shares for $10.4 
million. With more cash in hand, the 
chairman held sales to within $5 mil- 
lion of super-prosperous 1951. Despite 
a pretax profit margin drop to 15.8% 
from 27.7% a year earlier, Stevens 
bluntly tagged the year “as the nearest 
thing to ‘normal’ we have seen in a 
long time.” Far from normalcy, the in- 
vestor who put $1,000 into NP at 
1942’s low, staggered away with $17,- 





125 on paper last month. As Forses 
went to press, Northern was bouncing 
in the market at 150, 


MONON MERGER 


THE opject of most mergers is to 
add one and one and end up with 
three. Two parallel railroads, the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville (the 
Monon) are now exploring the mys- 
teries of these mystical mathematics. 
The best argument for their success is 
that both lines have already reached 
“one” from near “zero.” 

The 900-mile C & EI, running like 
an inverted Y out of Chicago, was long 
dependent on short coal hauls out of 
the Illinois and Western Indiana mines. 
But within 20 years, the volume of this 
traffic dropped to a sixth of its earlier 
level. A 1940 reorganization cleared 
up some of the financial underbrush, 
but a court cannot produce revenues. 
This was left to a succession of three 
progressive presidents: Holly Stover, 
John Budd and, currently, Clair M. 
Roddewig. 

Young, 49-year-old Roddewig, who 
climbed up the railroad ladder via the 
law courts, has attacked earnings from 
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two points: revenues and expenses. To 
clip costs, he had the C & EI complete. 
ly dieselized almost two years ago; and 
to raise revenues, he aggressively pur- 
sued traffic previously lost because of 
rate differentials. The results were so 
eminently satisfactory that the highway 
carriers bitterly complained to the ICC 
of unfair competition: Roddewig, in 
turn, is clawing away at the New York 
Central and Burlington to keep them 
out of Joppa, the first boon to C & EI’s 
coal business in two decades. A short 
bargeride from Joppa is Electric En- 
ergy, Inc., which will annually tum 
2,500,000 tons of coal into power for 
atomic energy installations. 

The upshot of C & ET's revolution 
is an operating ratio that has tightened 
from a prohibitive 95.9% in 1946 toa 
tidy 76.8% in 1951, or .6% better than 
the national average. And earnings in 
1950 exceeded those of any wartime 
peak traffic year. Net was off in 1951, 
but with the help of rate boosts it 
turned back on track again last year. 

The Monon, in contrast, is much 
more the story of one man, ardent rail- 
roader John Walker Barriger, who last 
month pulled up ties for the lusher 
pastures of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford. When Barriger took over 
the Monon’s reigns in 1946, the line 
was fresh out of the bankruptcy courts 
and owned little more than a franchise 
and right of way. Like the C & EI, the 
Monon saw its chief revenue producers, 
coal and stone, steadily decline in vol- 
ume for 20 years. The road’s rolling 
stock was antiquated, and rusted rails 
rested on rotting ties, straddled craters 
and nestled in weeds instead of ballast. 

Five years and $50 million later, 
Barriger had the Monon completely 
dieselized and its equipment thorough- 
ly rehabilitated. But the one-time pub- 
lic-relations man had another equally 
big job on his hands—to sell the once 
disreputable road to shippers. Operat- 
ing revenues—up 87% in five years—at- 
test to his success. (Class I roads 
showed an average rise of 36.2%.) 

In the reconstruction process, Bar- 
riger put the Monon solidly in the 
black; but that was not enough for the 
up-and-coming 500-mile line. Barriger 
still could not criss-cross the Hoosier 
state with enough traffic to utilize his 
facilities to best advantage. Another 
100 carloads a day would do the trick, 
but it was a problem to get them. 
logical solution was to merge his little 
road with a major intersecting line that 
could provide this volume. Barriger felt 
out logical possibilities like the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Southern and 
the Baltimore and Ohio, But his efforts 
were fruitless. 

Then, before Barriger left the Monon 
for Eastern precincts, he began talks 
with the Chicago and Eastem Illinois. 
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{twould not be exactly an ideal match. 
The Monon and C & EI are parallel 
rather than intersecting roads and could 
not materially affect each other’s vol- 
yne. But there are other real advan- 
tages. For example, as one line rather 
than competitors, they would have a 
much stronger position vis-a-vis the 
Louisville and Nashville and Southern, 
ofering one rather than two entries 
to Chicago. In addition, both roads 
could use the C & EI’s modern repair 
shop at Danville; the Monon would be 
liberated from its sorry Lafayette shack. 
And on the more nebulous side, as a 
larger road the combined lines could 
slicit farther for traffic than either 
one alone. 

Officials of the two roads saw only 
a 50-50 chance of concluding the pro- 
posed merger. As Roddewig explained, 
‘Youll buy anything if you can get 
a good enough deal.” How good a deal 
the respective parties wanted no one 
would say. 


NEW NO. 6 AIRLINE 


Wuen THE Civil Aeronautics Board 
signalled Chicago & Southern and Delta 
Air Lines to fly together on New Year’s 
Eve, the agency wound up its third 
merger for 1952*, set both lines hop- 
ping for stockholder approval. Next 
month, if owners give their blessing, 
§28.25 million Delta-C&S will be Amer- 
ia’s sixth biggest domestic airline, 
stacked behind $42.8 million Northwest 
aid the Big Four—American, United, 
Trans World and Eastern. 

At Municipal Airport in Atlanta last 
month, Delta’s strapping President C. 
E. Woolman said he looked for no dis- 
sent from his own bosses (he got an 
87% proxy return for management last 
year), figured C&S holders are “too 
wise to vote against their own pocket- 
books.” 

“Every time we went over a hurdle 
toward merger since it was first men- 
tioned last April,” said he, “C&S inched 
up’ on the Big Board. From a 1952 
*The others: Braniff -with Mid-Con- 
trent, Western with Inland. 
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low of 11%, CGO rocketed through a 
new high recently, hit 21%. Traded 
over the counter, Delta cruises com- 
fortably at 29% bid, 31% asked. 

Market optimism aside, big query 
on skywatchers’ minds is: “Will Delta 
strengthen little C&S or will struggling 
C&S scuttle prosperous Delta?” In C&S 
President Sidney A. Stewart’s favor is 
his record for 1952’s first 10 months. 
He upped total revenues 17%, turned 
much of it into gold by nearly doubling 
net (from $1.54 million to $2.16 mil- 
lion) over the 1951 period. All airlines’ 
gross climbed last year. But among the 
biggies, Eastern picked up 18.4% more 
in 10 months, netted 44.5% less; $22.23 
million National, comparable to Delta 


in size, gained a piddling 2% for the 
period, kept 54.2% less. Woolman’s 
revenue increase was 11.5%, income 
shrinkage, 24%. 

If Stewart’s C&S performance im- 
proved, his costs on domestic routes 
during the year ended last September 
were stratospheric compared with those 
of comparable carriers (see box). In 
every category except sales and adver- 
tising, C&S spent most per revenue ton 
mile. Without mail pay, net would have 
been all but non-existent. Delta, on the 
other hand, turned most to net. Wool- 
man’s per-ton-mile results compare 
closely to economical Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s at Eastern. Since CABmen in- 
dicate Delta-C&S will likely get a non- 




















FOUR AIRLINES: WHERE THE MONEY GOES* 
(12 months to September 30, 1952) 
OUTGO 
INCOME A 
dicutmnuiaa ih“ te — Flying Ground Passen. Sales General 
Passengers Mail Freight Misc. Total Oper. Maint. Service Traffic Admin. Total NET 
Eastem ....... $.5018 $0121 $.0228 $.0053 $.5420 $.1514 $.1950 $.0316 $.0576 $.0306 $.4662 $.0758 
Delta Sard acccacaece 5012 0210 .0829 0078 .5629 1487 .1997 .0828 .0739 0313 .4814 .0815 
N ational Sbases A476 0187 0858 0118  .5089 13805 .1660 .03816 .0818 .0281 .4380 .0709 
C&S (Domestic) 5522 .0500 .0331 .0035 .6388 1811 2451 .0495 .0732 .0368 5857 .0531 
*In pennies per revenue ton mile. 
February 15, 1953 23 


DELTA’S WOOLMAN, C&S’ SIDNEY: 
the parts and planes don’t match; neither does the mail subsidy 


subsidy 53c per-ton-mile mail rate 
(which Delta collects currently) in- 
stead of C&S’s much heavier subsidy, 
Ex-War I pilot Woolman will have to 
go back to flying by the seat of his 
pants until he shakes the swollen line 
into shape. 

For paying C&S holders $10 million 
in 5%% debentures, convertible into 
common at $35 face value for each 
share of Delta, Woolman’s crew will 
control 9,508 route miles (see map). 
C&S lanes cover 2,820 miles in the 
U.S. plus 3,034 foreign miles stretching 
from New Orleans to Puerto Rico. 
Delta will add six Lockheed Constella- 
tions and 12 DC-3s to its fleet of seven 
DC-7s, six DC-4s and 20 DC-3s. Each 
line has ten Convair 340s on order. 

Rather than ease Delta’s problems, 
this hodge-podge of planes will add 
considerably to Woolman’s woe, at 
least momentarily. Delta’s Procurement 
Director Horace Drew Wigley says his 
replacement parts inventory of 35% to 
50% is worth $3.25 million. By adding 
similar planes, spares per plane could 
be reduced. But since C&S ships are 
not all similar to Woolman’s, such sav- 
ings cannot be made. A mixed fleet also 
boosts training costs. 

None of these prospects appear to 
worry easy-going, weather-seamed 
Woolman. “There will be a period of 
adjustment,” he promises. “But there 
are many economies which can be 
made by consolidating services.” 

While airplanes “have terrific value,” 
Woolman figures he can reorganize the 
motley fleet he will have, add to it 
without less. He recently sold his DC- 


4s for $650,000 (considered a good 
price in the trade), operates them on 
lease pending Convair delivery. Wheth- 
er he will stick to Douglas ships or 
re-equip with Lockheed Constellations 
he won't say. “Making a public state- 
ment before I negotiate with the air- 
craft companies,” the canny president 
explains, “would spoil my bargaining 
position.” 

As for the future, Woolman has not 
given up his long-range hope of merg- 
ing with some of Capital’s routes and 
Northeast. The deal cooled during talk 
of a Capital-Northwest marriage last 
year (see Forses, June 15, 1952, p. 
23). “But that will have to wait until 
after Delta-C&S problems are cleared 
up. Anyone who thinks this merger is 
going to do us harm is in for a little 
surprise,” he drawled. 


DANA’S DELIGHT 


Last summer Toledo tourist Ralph E. 
Carpenter returned from his 22d trans- 
Atlantic junket in 35 years. To assem- 
bled axle-grinders at Dana Corpora- 
tion’s Spicer division, Prexy Carpenter 
chafed: “Without exception, all of the 
eight countries I visited are living in 
the past.” 

Carpenter had been wrangling with 
European affiliates over “business con- 
ditions as related to the automotive 
power transmission equipment busi- 
ness, in which pursuit his $118 million 
grinder ranks seventh in the U.S. But 
Old Worlders took Sparkplug Carpenter 
to see “no new building,” could point 
to no “new piece of engineering.” In- 
stead he was airily guided to “mu- 
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seums, cathedrals, ancient residences 
castles, and so forth.” 

Unpacking his duffel for a much. 
needed Toledo stimulant, New Worlder 
Carpenter swigged the shorter, sweeter 
past of Dana. Since War II's end, 
DCN’s 2,500,000 shares had trebled 
book value to $22.51, 358% more than 
what 1942 brought. In 1951 eight 
plants spewed $171.8 million in axles, 
transmissions, clutches; in 1952 ten fell 
$9.2 million short of that (owing to 
the steel strike). Despite one-third 
volume in low-return defense work, 
Dana skimmed 15c per sales buck be- 
fore taxes ($24.1 million before $145 
million), besting nine out of ten 
partsers. Tax-axed 1952 earnings totaled 
$3.73 (vs. 51’s $4.34, 50’s peak $5.01), 
But DCN’s 4,630 owners were greased 
with $3 dividends, lush compared with 
36c handouts during the 40s. 

Dana’s immediate future looks well- 
charged. The November, 1952 quarter 
showed $49.6 million sales ws. $455 
for the previous year’s period. Net was 
$1.18 vs. $1.01. To Philadelphia ana- 
lysts last month, Chairman Charlie 
Dana whooped over the auto industry’s 
gleeful 5,500,000-car predictions, Six- 
months’ volume was shaping up to nine 
figures (vs. $87.2 million), 12 months 
“will approximate $200 million.” 


SHORT CIRCUIT IN AC 


LaTELyY bearish, farm machinery issues 
reflect widespread notions that farmers 
will tighten up in 1953’s squeeze be- 
tween rising costs and skidding income. 
Tractor makers insist otherwise. Allis- 
Chalmers, $316 million industry third- 
ranker, holds up its 1952 formchart as 
a reason for optimism. 

Sales, points out Missouri-born presi- 


ALLIS-CHALMERS? ROBERTS: 
he had reasons for optimism 
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jat Bill Roberts, hit an alltime 
cord: “Over $500 million” vs. 1951’s 
457 million. Earnings giddapped to 
993.9 million, 6.7% better than 1951's, 
¢ a per share chunk around $8 (vs. 
19 on 355,000 fewer outstanding 
yttificates the previous year). If last 
yar was farm machinery’s second big- 
gst, diversified Alice’s backlog indi- 
ated ’53 would be “another very good 
yar’—at least “third biggest.” If not, 
"4ny slight decline we may have in our 
mm equipment business will be more 
than offset by an increase in construc- 
ion equipment sales. . . . In our central 
machinery division we should again set 
,sales record.” Thus ballyhooed, AH 
kedaddled to a new high, sold at year- 
ad for better than $7 per dollar of 
amings. 

But before Bill Roberts could count 
his bullish hoard, Alice apparently 
went right back into bearish hiberna- 
tion, Short-interest trading on AH went 
» 50% in the month ending Jan. 15.* 
jut this time Roberts could relax: Be- 
ause A-C’s $3.25 convertible preferred 
will go ex-dividend Feb. 20, A-C’s com- 
non not until March 3, alert arbitra- 
geurs were giving Alice a flip by selling 
he common short, grabbing up the con- 
vertible. When the circuit is completed 
vith two commons back for each pre- 
red, traders will be one payout richer. 


MONSANTO-CY ANAMID 
(ROUND WARFARE 


Most soil conditioners hit the market 
oo late last year to fulfill their poly- 
w«rylate promise. The upcoming season 
wil be their first full campaign and 
wnflict-conscious business writers have 
lng since matched biggest producers 
Monsanto Chemical and American Cy- 
mamid in a “Battle of the Soil Condi- 
toners.” But $262.1 million Monsanto 
lst month may have ended the brawl 
kefore it could properly begin. Its bolo 
punch: patents. 

In a 12-line press release Monsanto 
iped it had copyrighted “a large and 
diversified class of . . . soil condi- 
toners.” To check just how “large and 
liversified,” Fores put the $64 ques- 
tion. Would Cyanamid and others now 
te able to peddle their grow-stuff only 
* Monsanto licensees? Reply: “Yes. In 
our opinion they will have to go along 
ot quit. They're very broad and strong 
patents,” 

At “potential licensee” American 
m yanamid there was “no comment.” 

but there seethed plenty of activity be- 
lind its iron curtain. Before it dropped, 
me exec seemed to drop a gauntlet. 
Henty of companies,” he boomed, 
ll products which they think are 


_—, 


*Jan.; 15,341 sales; Dec.: 10,194. 
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covered by patents and are really not. 
I'm not implying that’s true of Mon- 
santo, but we're studying the patents.” 
Depending on what $374.2 million 
AC’s legal eagles dig up, there may 
yet be a soil-conditioner fight as billed. 
Both test tubers are apparently girding 
for it. Yet both pooh-pooh “bad blood” 
dispatches as propaganda. Says one 
Cyanamid VP: “There have been re- 
ports that we're at odds, but there’s no 
substance to them.” Breathes his Mon- 
santo counterpart: “The newspapers 
have been wrong on this thing. We've 
tried to straighten them out.” 

The match-makers first began buzz- 
ing like Jacobs Beach sharpers last May 
when one business daily hissed that AC 
had chopped Monsanto off its acrylon- 
itrile shipments list. At the time, Cyan- 
amid was U.S.’ only producer. Mon- 





CYANAMID’S TOWE: 
he’s getting down to earth 


santo prexy Charles Allen Thomas 
needed the stuff for more than his Kri- 
lium soil conditioner. He was also stuf- 
fing it into 50%-owned Chemstrand 
Corp.’s synthetic fibre Acrilan. AC 
plugged its acrylo pipeline, prated the 
gossipers, because it wanted a long- 
term contract from which the Texas 
City Titan backed off.. Monsanto’s own 
acrylonitrile plant was almost ready to 
go on stream. 

Several months earlier, Monsanto 
had thundered onto the front pages 
with Krilium, tooted that after more 
testing, green-thumbers could have all 
they wanted in the spring of ‘53. 
Among others, New York Times science 
writer Bill Laurence did some crystal 
balling, foresaw that Monsanto's grow- 
gimmick would make “deserts bloom.” 
Impatient and miniscule (about 40 
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employees) Wilson Organic Chemicals 
(South Amboy, N. J.) couldn’t wait. It 
sneaked into print (and production) on 
Monsanto’s coat tails with its own Poly- 
Ack, “the widely publicized new chem- 
ical discovery.” Grimaces one Monsanto 
VP: “It was good for us, in a way. 
We had to turn around on a dime.” 

But with Cyanamid’s acrylonitrile 
apparent cut-off and the big Krilium 
demand its publicity whirlwind sowed, 
Monsanto's chances of making a suc- 
cessful turn looked like pretty small 
change. What brought its nose up and 
around was a new Krilium formulation. 
Called Merloam, it is based on vinyl. 
acetate-maleic acid and other raw ma- 
terials that “are in plentiful supply and. 
are under Monsanto’s control.” Behind 
its forced quick-change was a switch of 
a different kind: “legal steps to protect 
our position as originator and developer 
of the product.” 

Despite those steps, a horde of com- 
petitors jockeyed behind Monsanto. 
Some, perhaps judiciously, hooked up 
as licensees. Most battened on Cyan- 
amid’s sodium polyacrylate, packed the 
grow-stuff under their brand names 
(Fluffum, Acrisoil, Agrilon et al.). 
Cyanamid itself came out with Aerotil, 
which it sold only to formulators (un- 
like Monsanto and its big retail pitch). 
The jockeying makes the market look 
like a big one; just how big no one will 
say. Rasps one wary Monsantoman: “I 
don’t want to stick my neck out.” 

Still, he and colleagues have been 
double-timing so assiduously as to seem 
more than just a head in front of the 
rest of the field. A couple of months 
ago, Monsanto opened up with an off- 
season ad barrage designed to soften up 
customers for the big on-season push. 
Tag line: “Krilium belongs in your mid- 
winter night’s dream.” It followed this 
ad gambit last month by lopping retail 
prices 28-33%, “lower than anybody 
else we know of.” 

Thomasmen have also been touting 
Krilium as “the most ‘effective soil con- 
ditioner developed,” a point which 
Cyanamid has blunted with Aerotil’s 
“higher concentration of active ingre- 
dients than any conditioner now avail- 
able.” Others have been making promo- 
tional hay too (“eliminate garden drud- 
gery, “a single treatment lasts for | 
years”). How long this by-play will 
last, nobody knows. And whether Cy- 
anamid’s legal lights will sneak a trump 
out of their close-to-the-vest hand is 
also anybody’s guess. 


NO WONDERS 


THERE Is nothing wrong with the drug 
business that a good shot of healthy 
profit margins would not cure. But as 
long as penicillin’s price remains below 
lc per 100,000 units even the most effi- 








cient producer cannot make money. 
And penicillin accounts for 25% of 
ethical drug sales. To medicine makers’ 
chagrin, their big fermentation tanks 
can fill all penicillin demand by brew- 
ing at just 60% of their government-in- 
duced capacity of 500 trillion units— 
leaving little hope for any sizable price 
boost. 

Despite the industry’s efforts to de- 
velop new products and push specialty 
items that carry normal mark-ups, Wall 
Street has taken an increasingly jaun- 
diced view of the once-highly-touted 
drug Wunderkinder. And companies 
that specialize in bulk sales rather than 
in packaged drugs rate around zero on 
the sentiment index. 

Consequently, while stock prices gen- 
erally fidgeted around nervously some 
20% higher than their 1951 bottoms, 
ethical drug shares sagged once more 
to new lows. Not since late summer 
1951 have the test tubers muddled up 
any sizable public following. And now 
once more disappointed stockholders 
are dumping their low-yielding wonder- 
druggers on an unenthusiastic market. 

In spite of hard plugging for its new 
Magnamycin and older Terramycin, 
half-drugger Pfizer has been slipping to 
new lows almost daily, is now 39% be- 
low its 1951 high. And American Cyan- 
amid, long kept hearty on Aureomycin 
sales, is 24% from its 1951 peak. An 
even more lackluster market perform- 
ance has been turned in by Merck— 
down 42% on stiff competition from 
Upjohn and Schering for its cortisone 
market. And Parke, Davis, never fully 
recovered from its Chloromycetin fiasco 
(see Fores, Sept. 15, 1952, p. 18), is 
bouncing around at a two-year low. 

Even a flu epidemic did not make 
the world sick enough to heal the in- 
dustry’s woes. And investors are not 
evincing much confidence that the com- 
panies’ high-paid researchers will soon 
distill a profitable solution. 


TALE OF TWO CIGGIES 


LAST MONTH two cigaret companies— 
Liggett & Myers, which rolls Chester- 
fields, and R. J. Reynolds, which rides 
Camels—issued their 1952 annual re- 
ports. For the first time in its history, 
Liggett’s report was front-covered in 
four colors; for the first time in its his- 
tory, Reynolds’ statement was front- 
covered in three hues. 

The spruced-up covers tell a story of 
greater “stockholder relations conscious- 
ness.” But the figures inside tell a more 
significant tale about the cigaret busi- 
ness. They explain why Philip Morris, 
for one, has been so late in coming out 
with its king-size version (see ForBEs, 
Feb. 1, 1953 p. 28); why that com- 
pany tested its Dunhill King so ginger- 
ly and inexpensively through most of 


REYNOLDS PRESIDENT DARR: 
his short cigaret is long-margined 


1952; and why the visitation of the 
kings is a distinctly mixed blessing to 
the industry's treasurers. 

Of Reynolds’ 1952 sales of 113,000,- 
000,000 cigarets, less than 2% were 
king-sized Cavaliers—not much differ- 
ent from the 1951 proportion. Adjusting 
for the Camel drivers’ chaw and smok- 
ing tobacco business (about 7% of 
gross), Reynolds’ pretax profit on cig- 
arets was about $89 million, or $3 mil- 
lion over 1951’s. Significant fact: Rey- 
nolds’ profit per 1,000 smoke-tubes re- 
mained the same for both years—78c. 

Of Liggett’s 1952 sales of 78,700,- 
000,000 cigarets, more than 16% were 
king-sized Chesterfields and Fatimas. 
This was a considerable change from 
1951, when 85-mm smokes constituted 
only 4% of total unit sales. Adjusting 
for Benjamin Few’s chewing and pipe 
tobacco business (about 4% of gross), 
Liggett’s pretax profit on cigarets was 
about $45 million in 1952, vs. $47.7 
million the year before. Significant fact: 
Liggett’s pretax profit per 1,000 gaspers 
dropped from 64c in 1951 to 57c in 
1952. 

Even so, Liggett is better off than the 
other king-makers: its long Chesterfield, 
which last year accounted for 67% of 
its total 85-mm output, brings back 47c 
more per 1,000 than most brands. (No 
other non-specialty cigaret except the 
brand new Philip Morris king has been 
permitted this price increase.) In the 
present squeeze between leaf costs and 
ceiling prices (see Forses, Oct. 15, 
1952, p. 23) the longer cigaret yields 
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a shorter profit margin. And eyep 
where special OPS price relief obtains 
as with Liggett’s long Chestie, the high 
advertising cost of introducing a “new 
model” cuts severely into profit margin, 
Where it is necessary to build accept. 
ance for a completely new brand—piz, 
Liggett’s own Fatima, Reynolds’ Caya- 
lier, Lorillard’s Embassy—there is likely 
to be no profit margin at all. 

The great exception to this general- 
ity, and the great envy of the industry, 
is American Tobacco Company, whose 
Pall Mall and Tareyton account for 75% 
of all king-size business yet entail sub- 
normal advertising expenditures. De- 
spite minimum promotional outlay, 
American’s kings yielded only a 4% 
margin per 1,000 in 1951 vs. 636 for 
its standard Lucky Strike. 

With its king business going up and 
its standard business still going down, 
Big Tobacco will probably net less this 
year than last, on a per-share basis. 
Nevertheless, AT is riding high and 
handsome on the Big Board at 69 plus, 
about 16 times estimated 1952 eam- 
ings. And despite the difference be- 
tween Reynolds’ and Liggett’s unit 
profit margins, RJ and LM were selling 
at almost identical price-earnings ratios | 
—15 and 14.7, respectively. 

Before Philip Morris brought out its 
king last month, MO sold at 46%, some 
12 times earnings for calendar 1952. 
In one week after Lyon’s long shot was 
touched off, the quote went to 50, the 
price-earnings ratio to 13. Apparently, 
growth-conscious Wall Street was put- 
ting its chips on king-size kinetics and 
letting immediate profit margins fall 
where they would. 


MORE MEAT, 
LESS GRAVY 


On Less paper than it takes to put 
pants on a lambchop, Swift & Com- 
pany’s grey-thatched President John 
Holmes summed up 1952’s results: “Al- 
though our own operations showed im- 
provement,” said he in his annual 
report, “it was a difficult year for the 
meat packing industry’—a brash under- 
statement. 

Among the Big Four, only Swilt 
registered measurable gain, boosted 
sales 2.7% to $2,592.6 million, Armour 
sales slipped 1.4% to $2,184 million; 
Cudahy’s tumbled from $640.4 million 
to $562.5 million, a 12% drop. Wilsons 
take inched up .3% to $826.4 million. 

As the nation indulged its postwar 
passion for protein (142 pounds fd 
capita), only Swift carved thicker 
profits for the year, goaded net from 
Be to .8c per sales dollar. Cudahy, 
trimmed to the bone by galloping costs, 
was the only major packer to turn the 
last ten years’ thin black line of profits 
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(see chart) to a thick red streak, lost 
|95c for every dollar taken in. New 
president Louis F. Long’s $7 million 
jeficit gave Cudahy a record of having 
jopped 117% more than it earned in 
ihe last five years. 

To explain 1952’s failure, Long 
pints to (1) “discriminatory price ceil- 
igs on pork items . . . not revised 
wntil August 1952:” (2) 146 days of 
trike in six principal plants; (3) in- 
yeatory losses following a sharp drop 
in prices; (4) “higher interest rates on 
borrowed money.” 

Except for worker walkouts, which 
hit Long harder than most, Cudahy’s 

lems were industry-wide. Price 
watrols, long a convenient peg to hang 
il butcher woes on, are expected to 
die soon. Even the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workers of Amer- 
ica, an affiliate of price-control support- 
ing AFL, spouted recently: “The whole 
stabilization program has been a failure 
because it does not stabilize. And it 
thould be abolished immediately.” 

While falling prices raised havoc 
with inventory valuation, Cudahy re- 
fed to switch to LIFO (last in, first 
ut) bookkeeping, stubbornly clung to 
pricing stocks at cost or market, which- 
wer is lowest. This practice forced 
long to deduct more than $6 million 
if his inventory loss from net when 
prices fell, At Armour, Swift and Wil- 
wm, LIFO minimized market fluctua- 
tions. 

As for interest rates, Cudahy’s were 
kss per sales dollar (.838c) than Ar- 
nour’s (.86c), only slightly higher than 
Wilson’s (.80c). Since Long dishes out 
kss per dollar for supplies (80.13c) 
thn Swift or Wilson (80.9c and 
.6c, respectively) and only 9.6c for 
wages vs. Armour’s 11.8c, Swift’s 11.4c 
ad Wilson’s 10.5c, reason for his poor- 
ét record can be only organizational. 
Although new-broom Long makes no 
wnfession of past ineptitude, recent 
«tions speak for themselves. 

Soon after slipping up to the top last 
ummer, Long hacked off Cudahy’s 
wsistently unprofitable Los Angeles 
plant, willingly prepared to take a $1.1 
uillion loss on assets and in employee 
everance pay. This years budget 
imits machinery and improvements ex- 
fenditures to the size of Cudahy’s 
tual depreciation charge. 

At Armour, Specht squeaked through 
152 with a bare .33% profit margin, 
il from non-food operation. From 
meats and allied goods, the packer 
‘rapped up a $1.8 million loss, rubbed 
‘out with $8.5 million from pharma- 
tuticals, detergents and other products 
echt hopes will keep the Armour 
‘tar from dimming. President Edward 
fos Wilson at Wilson & Company 

income from sporting goods to 
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packing to get a lean .45c per dollar. 

As last year’s laments went out to 
owners, housewives got their teeth into 
the first butcher bargains in years. In 
Chicago last month, packers forked out 
only $25.50 a hundred pounds for 
steers. (Tabs a year earlier hit $34.25.) 
The price break reflected at retail, 
$1.05 steaks tumbling to 89c. It was 
all due to ranchers’ optimism. While 
prices zoomed, cowmen held “she- 
stock” from the market, built herds to 
an estimated 350 cattle to every 1,000 
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THIN BLACK LINE shows net profits 
for Swift, Wilson, Cudahy and Armour 
combined. Towering shaded area shows 
costs, white space taxes. Net profits for 
ten years averaged less than 1%. In 
fiscal *52, the four packers netted only 
$25.5 million on a $6,165.5 million 
volume—less than % of 1%. 
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people vs. 260 per 1.000 ten years agu. 
The beef glut promised to break con- 
sumer resistance, enable packers to 
slaughter at maximum volume—one key 
to upping profits. 

Ironically, the trading gentry of Wall 
Street, whose decisions are as often 
based on fancy as on fact, paid more 
per earnings dollar for Wilson ($15.56) 
and Armour ($11.44) than for Swift 
($10.59), the only one of the four 
whose dividend history is Grade A. 
To keep his rating, Holmes boldly 
declared a bigger 1953 payout ($2.50 
vs. $2) in advance, looks “forward to 
further progress . . . if we have fewer 
regulations.” 


CELOTEX AGAINST 
THE WALL 


“FOR THE NATION,” wrote Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation Chairman Leslie M. 
Cassidy last month, “1952 was a boom 
year. . . . Inventories became manage- 
able, prices stabilized and consumer 
buying recovered.” More to the point 
for the $184.2 million building ma- 
terials maker, “construction reached a 
new high of approximately $43 billion.” 

But on at least one smaller rival, 
prosperity was wasted. While Cassidy’s 
salesmen pried $244.7 million from the 
market, 2.8% more than in 1951, $43.7 
million Celotex Corporation watched 
sales plummet 14% to $52 million. The 
fault, reported Celotex President O. S. 
Mansell, was with labor. “Decline was 
very largely a result of production lost 
during a ten-week strike at our main 
plant at Marrero, Louisiana, and to 
strikes in industries that affected oper- 
ations at our other plants.” Going fur- 
ther he held: “The reduction in our out- 
put was a consequence of manage- 
ment’s adherence to its policy of fair 
wages, social benefits and generally fa- 
vorable working conditions for our em- 
ployees, while at the same time pre- 
serving freedom of action in planning.” 

If the worker demand burden were 
all Mansell could find wrong with his 
company’s performance, market evalua- 
tion was different. Since 1948 when 
$7.51 per share earnings drove CLO 
common to 34% on the Big Board, the 
stock followed irregular profits down 
year by year (see chart) to its recent 
17 — 11.4 times earnings ($1.49 vs. 
$3.57 a year earlier). Pretax profits 
skidded from 12% in 1951 to a skimpy 
3.1%. 

Whatever labor costs skimmed Celo- 
tex cream last year, Mansell does not 
figure specific items worth mentioning 
in his tarpaper-thin annual. His sole 
revelation was a general complaint. 
J-M’s Cassidy, on the other hand, who 
sweated through a seven-month strike 
in one of his own plants, clearly details 
a 7.8% wage hike, retirement, stock pur- 
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BUILDING MATERIALS MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Certainteed, Flintkote, Masonite, Na- 
tional Gypsum and U. S. Gypsum. Solid 
white line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Johns-Manville; broken white 
line, Celotex. 


chase and incentive plans which he 
calls “a very important technique of 
management.” 

J-M’s net, trimmed from 1951’s $7.76 
a share to $7.14, was battered by boosts 
of 2.8c per sales dollar in labor costs 
and 1.6c in general expenses. These 
could not be offset by a 26% tax drop 
and fractional savings in materials and 
depreciation. 


TIDE WATER’S TURN 


On WALL STREET, the “what” of news 
is frequently less important than the 
“when.” During 1951 and early 1952, 
for example, the mere mention of the 
Williston Basin was enough to send 
Shell, Amerada and Northern Pacific 
scurrying into new high ground. But 
when investor sentiment turned tepid 
on oil shares, no news was good enough 
news to help the market. 

However, lack of market enthusiasm 
does not stop one refinery, filling station 
pump or rotary rig. And seismic crews 
continued their frantic scurrying around 
the dismal wastes of the rolling Willis- 
ton Basin, hoping to pinpoint pools of 
oil 3,000-12,000 feet beneath the hard- 
packed surface. 

Bound by no nutshell, seven of Tide 
Water’s seismic crews counted them- 
selves the kings of infinite space with 
9,000,000 acres of Saskatchewan real 
estate to chart. As operating company 
for a combine of itself, Ohio Oil, Atlan- 
tic Refining and Columbian Carbon, 
Tide Water had a tough nut to crack. 

Seventeen dusters later (at $50,000- 
$100,000 per crack) the job seemed no 
simpler. But Tide Water drills con- 
tinued to bite through prehistoric rock 
formations. And last September the 
multi-million dollar gamble paid off 
with an 800-barrel-a-day discovery 
well. By the time three development 
wells had their casings set, Tide Water 
had plugged up 23 more dry holes in 
its continued search for new fields. 
Then fifty miles north of the interna- 
tional beundary near the little town of 
Forget, Tide Water roughnecks brought 


in one ot the biggest wells in Canada, 
a well more like the fabulous gushers 
of Kuwait's Burgan Field than the 
modest American variety. Within two 
years, the well’s indicated flow of 3,600 
barrels a day could pay the entire cost 
to date of Tide Water's exploration 
program in Saskatchewan. And the 


Every social scientist who has ever 
poked his cultural nose into the pat- 
terns of industrial relations in this 
country has come up with the obser- 
vation that there is not enough per- 
sonal contract between the big boss 
and his workers. This now rather 
pedestrian truism is usually accom- 
panied by a sad lament for the 
“good old days” when Mr. Big 
called every worker by his first name 
(and in moments of winking jovial- 
ity called him by his nickname). 
The impression is generated that if 
every company President could in- 
dulge in a daily “yak” with his rank 
and filers there would be no strikes, 
no slowdowns, no grievances and, 
of course, oodles and oodles of pro- 
duction at lower costs. Indeed, this 
idea has so taken root with modern 
management that thousands of top 
executives literally walk their feet 
off. 

Though the number of manage- 
rial bunioneers increases yearly as 
schools, conferences, books, meetings 
pound away at the walking-through- 
mill-and-office technique, a goodly 
number of these walkathons fall flat 
on their aching feet. The reason is, 
that for so many bosses, direct per- 
sonal contact is a mechanical chore 
and is carried out with the spon- 
taneity of mashed potatoes. 

One executive believer in camar- 
aderie between brass and workers, 
heads up six plants. He has a fixed 
policy of personally visiting each 
plant at least once a month so the 
employees can see their boss in the 
flesh. Each visit is carefully planned 
in advance. Supervisors are given 
a schedule of his arrival and depar- 
ture. Foremen are briefed and they 
in tum pump the grapevine so 
workers will know that der Tag is 
close at hand. At the approach 
of deadline the factory floors are 
scraped clean, the machines oiled, 
the grass fringing the plant entrances 
trimmed. Workers throw unsightly 
rags, lunch bags and loose tools out 
of sight under their benches. Then 
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many aeveiopment wells to follow wil 
be like shooting sitting ducks. 

How profitable the two finds yjl 
eventually prove is still anyone’s guess 
But it is clear that Tide Water has 4). 
ready hit two major money-maker, 
And some future oil market will make 
the most of them. 





Bunions for management 


the arrival. Does 
Mr. Big go 
through himself, 
indulging in a 
smile, a nod, a 
chat? No, he likes 
the red _ carpet 
approach. Flanked by a retinue of 
underlings, all pacing behind him, 
he makes his plant tour like a gen- 
eral on inspection at an Army post. 
His step is brisk, his manner stem, 
his carriage military if somewhat 
corpulent. This is not an uncom- 
mon approach in American industry 
—particularly among bigger com- 
panies where top management is 
recruited primarily from sales, en- 
gineering, finance and other fields 
which have little in common with 
the rank and file who man the 
machines. 

In contrast is the “sticky beak’ 
executive who can’t stay out of @ 
plant or office. He is almost always 
poking around—ostensibly in pursuit 
of personal contact with workers, 
but in reality to keep supervision 
and help on their toes. On retum- 
ing to his office, he makes little 
notes of things he saw that were 
wrong and then calls on his man- 
agers for a good dressing down. He 
tries to be a snooper and a hand- 
shaker at the same time, but doesn't 
fool anybody very long. 

Like a lot of employee relations 
gimmicks ostensibly designed to im- 
prove morale, the personal visit by 
top brass has become a cliché. In 
fact, it’s a question whether the 
plant tour by executives is as impoT- 
tant a labor relations need as some 
of the academicians would have you 
believe. To the average worker, his 
foreman is his real boss. A genial, 
kindly president means nothing 
the employee if his immediate super 
visor is a rasping Bull of the Woods. 
If some executives spent less time 
wasting shoe leather and more time 
to develop better supervisory forces, 
they'd have better labor relations 
around, 


Lawrence Stessin 
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NEW IDEAS © 





Dryclean Your Hands 


Waterless washstation, for industrial 
nd office use, “brings the washroom 
io the worker” yet avoids costly plumb- 


ing installations. Instead of water, it 
dispenses Waterless Skin Cleanser and 
provides paper towels and receptacle. 
Made of heavy-gauge steel, it’s portable 
and easily relocated (Sugar Beet Prod- 
ucts Co., Saginaw, W.S., Mich.). 


Smoke Cooler 


For those who crave still cooler 
mokes and more even burning, we are 
told that “Cigaridge” is just the thing. 


The gadget makes ridges in cigarettes 
which are said to lower smoking tem- 
perature. Simply insert cigarette and 
squeeze sides, light up and cool off 


(Gadget Industries, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) . 


For the Birds 


A new-type bird feeder which “a 
child can take apart and clean” and 
keep clean as the dishes in your 


dry and clean in all seasons. Upper and 
lower trays are 154” wide, baked in 
Palm Green enamel. Other parts are 
aluminum and chromium. Feeder tray 
is 74” wide. Glass and feed tray hold 
1% pounds of feed. Drilled to mount 
on %” iron water pipe or wooden pole. 
May also be suspended by finial (H. B. 
Cowap, 2423 Ridgeway Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill.). 


Big Switch 


No need to patch cracks and plaster 
holes around electric switch and out- 
let box. Sierra Jumbo-Plates, cover all. 
Fundamentally the same as regular 
switch plates, they differ in size only 
(Sierra Electric & Mfg. Co., 544 East 
31st St., Los Angeles, 11, Calif.). 








(look for it!) 


The “ID” symbol on a desk — 
pridemark of honest craftsmanship — 
is your assurance of quality and 
durability and utility, in wood office 
furniture that is friendly to budgets. 

Look for the ‘“‘ID’’ symbol in the 
middle drawer. It identifies an In- 
diana Desk. It is your assurance of 
enduring satisfaction. 

If you don’t know the name of 
your nearest Indiana Desk dealer, 
please write us for information. 


unthiana desk co. 


JASPER, INDIANA = U.S.A. 
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Ath Annual 


GREATER MIAMI 


INDUSTRIAL 


tome.” Feed, claims manufacturer, g X ed 0 $ t T : 0 4 
lever becomes wet or sour, but stays 
Buyers... Manufacturers... Investors 
...See some of the world’s finest 
merchandise, all made in Miami’s 
smokeless, sunlit factories...displayed 
in a great exposition providing 
ample proof that light industry 
thrives on Miami’s ideal production, 
living and working conditions! 


FREE FACTS, FIGURES, INFORMATION 
nine 


A new series of objective 
Economic Studies analyzes the 
Greater Miami area financially, 
economically, sociologically and 
comparatively. For free copies 
write: Industrial Division, Dept. 
of Publicity, 320 N.E. Fifth St. 
Miami, Florida. 


DINNER KEY EXPOSITION HALL 
SPONSORED BY THE CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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HERE IT IS! 
PHILIP MORRIS KING-SIZE 





-the only leading King-Size cigarette made an exclusively 
different way to avoid the main cause of irritation! 





NOW! PHILIP MORRIS is available in the new 
KING-SIZE and the famous Regular Size. 


Remember, in case after case, coughs due to smoking disappear 
. .. parched throat clears up . . . that stale, 
“smoked-out” feeling vanishes! 


Yes, KING-SIZE or REGULAR YOU'LL FEEL BETTER 


smoking PHILIP MORRIS 


o BHILIP MORRIS 


THE ECONOMY 














Ten Best Cities 


A (Percent Gain Over Last Year) 
es Detroit, Mich. (3) 25 
=] a Tucson, Ariz. (2) ‘ 
ITT v1 El Paso, Tex. (2) 
ant y Fort Wayne, Ind. ........... 10 
ot : “4a Grand Rapids, Mich. ........ 10 
ea th S.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 9 
ee ae 9 
Los Angeles, Calif. .......... 9 
NN So ay 9g 
GN, IE... viv civawis 8 
(In parentheses: number of succes- 
he es sive months listed in this column.) 
ij mn mi ss 
Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
Nov. Dec 


New England. +2% +1% 
iT ih CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. Middle Atlantic +4 +1 
Taal 


i Mi 
. CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. Midwest +8 +8 


in South +1 0 
seme NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY South Central. +2 0 


PRECEDING PERIODS. 
DEMGNFD BY PICKS. N Y North Central F +2 +2 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an EN + »ng 4 : = 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 

The index reflects business as it was during the last week of January NATIONAL 

N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months INDEX ... +38% +1% 
to register an improvement or a decline. 














1947 1948 1949 
1 RR ab a 


jt 14 


’ THE FORBES INDEX 


” Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
_ five factors: 
. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 
tural employment). 
. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 
weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 
Factors 1, 2 and 3 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100) and for seasonal variation. 


"Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
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[ORECAST 








WHILE Most observers predict acceler- 
ting business in 1953, the key to pros- 
yrity is held (as always) by con- 
wmers in the street. Since Korea, in- 
lusty has demonstrated an astounding 
mck for producing more and more 
ms and enough civilian goods from 
to few materials to go around. This 
yar supplies should loosen. Will 
mkers spew out more products? More 
important: Will they sell? 

Last month, the economy’s slight 
year-end downward drift halted in its 
tacks. ForBEs’ index of business activ- 
ty (above) showed signs of living up 
» the pundits’ promise, pushed to 
ligher ground. Sales and employment 
se, but as it has for many months, the 
tigh level of enterprise was dictated by 
woming production—much of it for de- 
ase~more than by any other factor. 
tn the business map (left) eight areas 
advanced. Only ten, including Phila- 
ilphia, Memphis and Tulsa for the 
*cond successive month, declined from 
lie February, 1952 level. Overall, busi- 
less activity rose 4% over a year before, 


Méssure than by individual areas’ reac- 
‘on to favorable local conditions. 
Swen, 


Spurred by a flurry of new auto 
models, Detroit’s score topped the 1952 
period by 22%. The Motor City’s surge 
dragged assembly cities Milwaukee, 
Baltimore and Los Angeles up with it. 
Each rose 9%. Miami, basking in a 
warm glow of bustling tourism, im- 
proved January 1952’s record by 9%. 
Dropofts were centered in the North- 
east with New England the only zone 
to lose ground. Wherever cities edged 
up or down, moves were pegged largely 
to a single factor — retail sales. The 
trend, despite a higher average, was 
sideways in most places. Although there 
is scant evidence of boom fever, while 
sales hold at current levels there is 
little chance of enough recession psy- 
chology to undermine the economy. 


To move industry up into position to 
take advantage of bigger shares of steel 
and other materials when the flow of 
defense goods tapers off, more corpor- 
ate investment will be demanded. In 
recent years, companies have digested 
mammoth expansion with minimum 
risk. With the U.S. handing out certifi- 
cates of necessity, which let manage- 
ment write off risked capital in times of 
peak demand and guaranteed markets, 


it took little courage to get bigger. In 
future, however, any increased outlay 
for output will have to be amortised 
over the long term and paid for with 
old-fashioned, hard selling. 

One factor exciting salesmen is the 
impending death of excess profits tax 
expected in June or December and of 
corporate income and excise levies due 
to expire March 31. Tax relief—an 
inflationary prospect — could release 
money for plant or encourage price 
cuts, jog resistant buyers. It will also 
take from government and give back to 
businessmen much of their traditional 
freedom to spend profits in their own 
way. A return to a time when industry 
can see added rewards for added work 
should provide strong inspiration for 
commerce. If New York Rep. Daniel A. 
Reed has his way and the 11% post- 
Korean personal income tax hike is 
abolished in June, payrollers subject to 
withholding will get more cash immedi- 
ately to pay for any new burst of output. 

Militating against lower taxes is the 
administration’s professed aim to bal- 
ance the budget. But if Congressman 
Reed’s proposed income tax cut syn- 
chronizes with a gradual ebb in defense 
spending, enough consumer buying 
should be generated to keep the econ- 
omy at its present level. 

—Ross L. Murr. 





‘Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Jan. ’52 Feb. 


119.3 128.6 
105.5 105.4 
102.3 102.0 
100.9 98.3 
119.3 128.6 


TO 
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STOCKS ~ for much visher? 


— bull market: 


COMMODITIES. 


DON'T GUESS—and lose! Start receiving 


seasoned investment advice backed by half a 
century of successful market experience. 


Weekly Letters 
STOCKS - COMMODITIES 


SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING 
OFFER! 


New subscribers will receive 
next 4 important weekly 
STOCK ocr COMMODITY 
LETTERS for only 


ACT NOW! Take advantage of this special 
introductory offer—SAVE $5! Clip check or 
money order to ad—indicate type letter wanted 
and mail today to: 


W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 


JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y., Dept. F-122 | 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Attractive low-priced stocks 


To THOsE readers who are interested in 
making purchases of low-priced stocks 
and who are willing to accept the risks 
involved, I suggest the following, which 
appear reasonably priced: 


Armour & Co., meat packers, ranks 
second to Swift in volume of business, 
Annual sales in recent years have ex- 
ceeded $2 billion. Earnings were dis- 
appointing in 1952, but I believe that 





Recent 
Price 


International Packers 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Newport Industries 
North Amer. Aviation 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 


Standard Coil Products 
United Paramount Theatres 
Valspar 

Western Air Lines 


Indicated 
Dividend 


Range Dividend 
Since Paid Each 
1945 Year Since 


18- 5 
38-15 
30-10 
17- 3 
34- 9 


Vield 
1987 
1940 


1.00 5.3 
1.95 6.5 
1.00 62 
60 6.0 36- 8 
50 55 15- 6 
(°) Z 45- 9 
1.25 7.0 19- 6 
"15 14- 6 


1.00 22- 7 
1.00 18-10 
1.00 d 23-11 
50 . 13- 4 
.60 . 40- 5 


*Omitted in June, 1952—resumption of which should occur before too long. Paid $2 


in 1951 and 75c in 1952. 











ance? Good for a widow? 


gram tailored to fit. 


you'll find our answer. 





“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 
But what do you mean—“good”? 
Good for what? 
Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 


Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 


What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 


If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 


It won’t cost you a penny, and you won't obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 


Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Watrer A. ScHoit, Department SD 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 











during the next year or two earnings 
might approach $3 to $4 a share. The 
stock is speculative, but around 11 to 
12, should not involve too much risk. 
Those having patience might possibly 
make 40 per cent profit. 
Brunswick-Balke is the leading man- 
ufacturer of bowling alley equipment, 
etc. Appears very low. Recovery pros- 
pects excellent. Net current assets per 
share exceed market price of the stock. 
Blaw-Knox manufactures _ specialty 
steel products. Its Blaw-Knox division 
designs and manufactures road-building 
machinery, cement plants, factory 
equipment, towers for radio and utility 
use, etc. Earnings have been good, and 
the company’s backlog of orders as of 
December, 1952, was at record levels. 
The stock might reach 27-28 in time. 
Gar Wood produces scrapers and 
bulldozers for earth moving, powé 
shovels and graders, ditching and 
trenching machines, dump-bodies and 
hoists, spreaders and fine graders, 
many other essential products to sp 
production and reduce costs. Looks like 
a good low-priced speculation. 
Hudson Motor with a net working 
capital of $22 per share, compared with 
a market price of around 16, appeals 
very cheap. Company’s earnings # 
improving. 
International Packers conducts meat- 
packing operations in South Americ, 
Australia and New Zealand. Sales have 


Forbes 
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eased steadily through the years 
{further growth is indicated. Work- 
, capital on December 31, 1951 
walled $17.01 a share. The stock 
pears intrinsically cheap. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby is a large, 
yersified food packer. Products in- 
ude canned meats, fruits, vegetables, 
es, pickles, baby foods, etc. Ex- 
wsion of company’s frozen food oper- 
ions indicates good growth possibil- 


ies, Elimination of price controls 


jould result in increased earnings. 
Newport Industries is a leading pro- 
iver of rosin, turpentine and pine oil. 
moducts are sold mainly to the paper, 
mp, paint and chemical industries. 
search in recent years has developed 
her products, such as synthetic resins, 
wprene, tall oil, etc., which are con- 
ibuting importantly to sales and 
mits. At its present price the stock is 
ing 66 per cent below its 1946 high. 
North American Aviation produces 
le famous F-86 Sabre Jet Fighter. It 
sone of the largest military aircraft 
mnufacturers. In addition, the com- 
my is engaged in the research and 
kvelopment of guided missiles, control 
ystems, etc. Strong working capital 
ysition. The stock has not done much 
mrecent years. However, earnings 
wld be aided greatly by the removal 
tthe excess profits tax, and the stock 
wuld show 50 per cent appreciation. 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt manufac- 
wes bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, etc. The 
utomobile, railroad and building in- 
lstries are company’s most important 
«stomers. Finances are very strong— 
rent assets being approximately 
Ne times as large as current liabili- 
its. Capitalization consists largely of 
\486,400 shares of common stock. 
Remington Rand is a leading manu- 
ucturer of office equipment. In addi- 
fn to its regular line, the company is 
engaged in the manufacture of the 
*ctronic brain called “Univac,” the 
tvelopment and manufacture of color 
vision with Columbia Broadcasting, 
“gineering research, etc. _ 

Standard Coil Products manufactures 
mers for television sets, television 
“esters, coils for radios, and other elec- 
mic devices. Supplies most of the 
tevision tuners used by Admiral, 
inerson and Philco. Acquisition of the 
lilsman Instrument Corp., which is 
‘sidered the world’s leading manu- 
“turer of aircraft instruments, pro- 
is diversification. Removal of the 
‘ess profits tax would have a favor- 
Ne affect on earnings. Appreciation 
P\spects appear excellent. 

United Paramount Theatres, formerly 
tivision of Paramount Pictures, oper- 
‘ a chain of motion picture theatres. 
tances are good. Impending merger 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) ~ 
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1953 STOCK MARKET 
BUSINESS FORECAST 


With 100 Dynamic Growth Leaders and 
10 Special Stocks for Big Profits 


Our 1953 Stock Market Forecast is a comprehensive study based 
upon the same fundamental principles that enabled us, in March 
1932, to predict a “Coming Era of Expansion and Speculation” 
would get under way during that year. 1932 and 1933 were designated 


in this Study as rising years for stock prices; 1934, as a down year; 1935 and 
1936, as up years; 1937 and the first part of 1938, as down years—a remarkably 
correct long-term projection. The January 1949 Forecast projected stock mar- 


ket decline over first five months of vear, with advance over remainine months 








to 200 on Dow-Jones industrial average. The market declined for 514 months. 
then advanced to a December 30, 1949 high of 200.52. Our January 1950 Fore- 
cast projected a maximum upside limit for D.J. average of 230. The hich for 
the year was 236. Our 1951 Forecast, issued in January, projected a maximum 
upside limit of 279 for 1951. The actual 1951 hich was 277. For 1952 our Fore- 
cast projected maximum limits at 289—actual hich 293! 




















We will include our Dynamic Growth Leaders List of 40 “Fast Growth” stocks 
and 60 Growth Stocks. This select list, emphasizing underlying, or long-term, 
earnings and asset growth—such as that characterizing Dow Chemical, Corn- 
ing Glass, Johnson & Johnson, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minnesota Mining, 
and Rohm & Haas (a few of our favorites)—should prove invaluable to those 
desiring issues of outstanding merit and attraction. The 41 stocks analyzed 
and recommended to subscribers by us for purchase during the year 1951 
advanced at a rate 41% faster than the general market, as reflected by the DJ. 
industrial average; the 33 stocks analyzed and recommended in 1950 advanced 
88% faster; the 27 in 1949, 72% faster. Even in the sidewise year 1952, when 
the D.J. average advanced but 8%, our 37 recommendations advanced 21% 
faster. 


10 Special Stocks for Profits of 100% and More 


From 100 dynamic Growth stocks under study we have chosen 10 issues with 
appreciation prospects of 100% or more based on their continued current 
growth and considering possible business cyclical set back. Represented are 
the rapidly expanding electronics, chemical, petro-chemical, specialty chain 
merchandising and soy bean extraction industries. 


BIG SURPRISE DUE IN ’53? 


Each year the market springs a surprise . . . in 1952 it was the decline to 
elections and advance thereafter . . . reversing prior election year. Our new 
forecast looks beneath surface conditions, just as in 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952; 
will make our reasoning clear as to why 1953 will bring a great surprise. 
We project times of vear when market should make tov and bottom voints 


and at what D.J. price-levels . 


































10 SPECIAL STOCKS FOR BIG PROFITS 


. factors essential to vour investment success. 
This big triple value sent you air mail for $2 
to cover distribution and other costs. 


1953 STOCK MARKET AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
100 DYNAMIC GROWTH LEADERS $9 
FILL IN—CLIP—MAIL o_o 





INVESTMENT LETTERS Inc. 


Directed by Charles J. Collins 
2656 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Enclosed is $2 for 1953 Stock Market and Business Forecast, 100 Dynamic Growth 
Leaders and 10 Special Stocks for 100% Profits or more. 


Address..........---. wach deghasa exes wtetmird 








Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





COMMONWEALTN 
OVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing raay be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2531 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 


ER  . 2 
Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 








Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t | 


Guess. Why not investigate 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 


Curtiss | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


market but follows the market as the | 


price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 











RIDE TO A FIT 
OR TO APER 


vw. 
N WHEAT FUTURES! 


Be in the nahin ajl the time and on the right 4 
side for the long movements up or down. 
ACTION LINE ADVICES thru 1949-50-51 gave 
traders an average net profit per year of 28%c 
per bushel. Send today for descriptive folder. 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 














MARKET OUTLOOK 





_by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical indications 


RECENT columns have emphasized the 
minor investment stampede which ran 
from October 23 to January 16. On the 
basis of previous experience with stam- 
pedes there was justification for closing 
out short-term trading commitments 
that had been recommended on Octo- 
ber 1. So on January 21 I decided not 
to take any further chances with the 
short-term profits that had accumu- 
lated. 

There are two reasons why I have 
devoted several columns to what was a 
relatively routine short-term trading 
operation. The first reason is that both 
buying and selling days were techni- 
cally indicated and acted upon despite 
the fact that I had no great personal 
conviction regarding what economic or 
psychological forces would ultimately 
justify buying on October 1 and sell- 
ing on January 21. 

At the beginning of October I was 
convinced as a result of the Wisconsin 
primaries that the election would bring 
a Republican victory. However, I was 
far from positive as to what such a vic- 
tory would do to the stock market after 
allowing for a brief period of celebra- 
tion. Certainly the historical probabili- 
ties were all against an important sus- 
tained advance developing immediately 
after an election that produced a 
change of party administration at Wash- 
ington. But another historical proba- 
bility indicated that the chances were 
favorable for a pre-election rally dur- 
ing October and so I decided to follow 
the then visible technical buying signal 


and let the action of the market itself 
dictate when to sell. 

Historical probabilities, both pr. 
election and post-election, were flouted 
by the actual performance of the mar- 
ket. However, technical indications fol. 
lowing a mid- October temporary selling 
climax were favorable and shortly after 
the Republican victory it became ob- 
vious that the market was in the grip 
of a minor investment stampede, Prior 
experience with this technical phe- 
nomenon indicated the wisdom of just 
sitting back and letting the advance 
roll until it had met the test of two 
positive reactions as measured by 
breadth. This completely mechanistic 
procedure eliminates a good deal of 
nervous strain and also helps to pre- 
vent seriously premature selling. 

The second reason for de‘ailed con- 
sideration of this short-term trading op- 
eration is to relate it to a longer-range 
investment policy. About a year ago | 
mentioned the possibility of using trad- 
ing profits to make up for dividends 
missed while waiting for a more favor- 
able long-term investment buying op- 
portunity. I gave the details of an ex- 
perimental account, identified by the 
initials CBM. The original intention was 
to restrict this account to five stocks 
which were to be bought only once or 
twice a year for intermediate rallies w- 
til something approximating an old- 
fashioned bear market would justify 
purchases to be held over a period of 
years. 

The five stocks selected for the CBM 
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count were American Cyanamid, 
Goodrich, National Dairy, Standard 
dil (Jersey) and Union Carbide. How- 
wer, between the first intermediate 
ading turn (from Nov. 30, 1951, to 
feb. 8, 1952) and the time to buy 
again on October 1, the owner of the 
acount discovered that he was not as 
enthusiastic about this group of stocks 
as he had been late in 1951. I agreed 
with him, and in making up a list of 
\4 stocks which appeared to be in a 
favorable technical position I did not 
include any of these top favorites of 
November, 1951. 

If the original program had been 
continued and these five stocks bought 
om October 1 and sold January 21, the 
gins in Union Carbide and Goodrich 
would have made it possible for the 
total transaction to show a net profit of 
a little more than 6 per cent, without 
including dividends received. This 
would have compensated for the divi- 
dends lost during the eight months the 
account was out of the market. The 
advantage of re-examining the techni- 
cl and fundamental position of issues 
wed for intermediate trading purposes 
is illustrated by the fact that the 14 
stocks selected for purchase on October 
| showed a net gain of 12.3 per cent 
by January 21. 

Technical developments after mid- 
january in the New York market and 
wen more emphatically in the Toronto 
market, indicate the probability of an 
adverse intermediate trading trend 
wme time within the next two or three 
months. For short-term trading pur- 
poses, therefore, it seems advisable to 
wait for favorable technical relation- 
hips to indicate that the market has 
compensated for the post-election in- 
vestment stampede. 
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bat B ntroductory Offe | 


(to new buyers only) 


403 SECURITY CHART | 


80-PAGE MONTHLY FOLI 


Depicts on each chart 2] months’ mar-_ | 
ket action correlated against earnings 





and dividends background, with capi- 
talization and other vital data, also 
Ratio-Cator and 28 Group Average 
Charts. Includes 300 leading listed 
Stocks. For discerning investors who 
either make or verify their own inde- 
Pendent market decisions. 


Send $1 NOW for Folio FM-215 
(Regular price $3) 

Or send $12 to Dept. FM-0215 for 5 
months’ subscription including 5 monthly 
Security Chart Folios, latest issue of 
Cycli-Graphs Folio of 500 twelve-year 
‘narts and other features. 

SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 


a 141 Milk Street 
iz imu! Boston 9, Mass. 
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108 STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 
that have never shown a loss 


hl of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, in a 
new Report, has selected 108 stocks of companies that have never 
shown a loss in 30 to 114 years of operation. Such a record reflects ex- 
ceptional management and financial strength. These BLUE RIBBON stocks 
range in price from $7 up. All pay dividends. Five have paid without a break 
for 69 years. Stocks of special interest include: 


12 Stocks with unusual growth potentials 

12 Issues of Debt-Free Companies 

16 Liberal-Income Stocks, Yielding 6% to 9% 
20 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 Years 








You will find this one of the most valuable investment reports ever offered 
by an advisory service. Use it to select new profitable investments for the 
new year. Send only $1 for your copy today. In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next four issues of the United Investment Report. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
A COLE R TI R NS Sen erent henner enninnns 


are backed by 32 years’ £Xx- | Name eeneeeeeee 
perience in counselling 


investors. They are used 
by more investors than any | Address ine Ge bee O16 6 0 6 e 6 O ee 
other advisory service. | 


AcT NOW! neo {UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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WHAT *300 DID IN WARRANTS 


$300 invested in 3 common stock warrants in 1942 could have grown to $45,000 
in 1946. The common stock warrant is a most dynamic investment. .. . Many 
warrants move from pennies to dollars. Their risks correspond with their 
gains. If you have a sufficient backlog to risk a little money to gain a lot, 
send for our latest report: “Warrants and the Speculator.” 


These 2 Warrants Picked By Experts Now 


Get the full story of warrants and 2 warrants particularly favored by a number 
of the 40 advisory services we digest each week . . . for spectacular gains. 
“Warrants and the Speculator” is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a reader’s digest of advices of all leading advisory 
services and other important information. Fill in, Clip, Mail Coupon Today 








DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 


| Dept. J-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. | 
| I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “Warrants and the Speculator” with FREE 4 weeks’ service. | 
| New subscribers only. | 

















UNDERCOVER 
FORBES subscriber families own BUYING-SELLING REVEALED 


Informed investors who know the value of 
accurate timing will find our service the key 


to bigger profits. Buying vs. Selling strength 
an average of 1,821 shares of in 378 stocks analyzed in our weekly service. 


Send for FREE copy of our NEW Booklet 


stock in 11.6 companies. Crawley’s Investment Analysis 


Dept. F-127 

















Security Building, Pasadena 1, California 
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THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need 
the service and advice we have to offer. 
Let our 16 years of experience work 
for you. Our new EXPANDED service 
gives DEFINITE recommendations and 
DEFINITE profit-taking points, plus 
price objectives on stocks you now own. 


Limited time offer: 


12 Weeks trial $10.00 


SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are to 
send me your Weekly Market Survey for 12 weeks, 
plus profit-taking points on any stocks that | now 
hold among the 420 that you follow. 


ET Free 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 1953? 


FREE .. . Regardless how you now may be 
planning, you should read “AHEAD FOR 
1953.’ Protections both for business and 
the security market for 1953 into 1954, advices 
for investors, term and short-term traders, 
classes of stocks to benefit most, how high for 
D-J Industrial, and general buying and sell- 
ing positions for the market, are among the 
features of this annual Special Report, edited 
by a specialist of Supply and Demand and 
publisher of S/D REPORTS, an economic- 
price advisory, now in its 18th year. This free 
offer applies only to new inquirers to S/D 
REPORTS. Send for your copy now. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic Price Adviser 
Greenwich 15 Connecticut 

















WHAT'S AHEAD ? 


Ten reports a year by Edward R. Dewey 
(co-author Cycles—The Science of Prediction) 


Sent to persons who contribute 
$10 a year to 


Foundation for the Study of Cycles 
9 E. 77th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Also, as a “dividend,” a chart of various 
stock market cycles, projected to 1990. This 
projection, made in 1944, has worked amaz- 
ingly well for eight years. You will want to 
see what it indicates for the future. Send $10 
today. Ask for chart F. Money back in full 
if not delighted with first report and pro-rata 
any time thereafter. 
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Mixed trends in a selective market 


In a column like this, the unforgivable 
sin is failure to recognize things that 
develop contrary to anticipated pattern. 
So let it be said at the outset that 
stocks have been behaving somewhat 
better than anticipated. Indeed, as this 
is written, the D-J Rails are threaten- 
ing to record a new high; and the rail 
shares more often lead than follow a 
general trend. 

Even the rails, however, are quite 
selective; and thus far the market has 
not proved its ability to master the 295 
supply area in the Industrials. The re- 
sponse of the Steels to almost sensa- 
tional fourth-quarter earnings reports 
has been mild rather than vigorous. 
The Aircrafts, on the other hand, have 
been buoyant. Ethical Drugs continue 
to sag, and the behavior of the Oils 
(except for a few special situations like 
Warren Petroleum) has been indif- 
ferent. 

It may be suspected that, over the 
near term at least, the market’s “de- 
fense” will be good. There is a fair “de- 
mand area” at 284-286 in the Indus- 
trials, a still better one at 276-281, and 
a strong one at 265-270. 

In the background of everything is 
the old question: “What’s about to hap- 
pen in Korea?” All domestic events can 
be influenced. 

This strength in the Aircrafts evi- 
dently is based on anticipated 1953 
earnings. Many companies are getting 
out of the expensive “make-ready” era 
into the profitable production period. 
A square deal on profit margins is ex- 
pected; and in event the EPT expires, 
per share earnings can rise rapidly. 
Boeing Airplane, Lockheed, Douglas, 
Republic and Grumman look rather 
cheap on the basis of probable earn- 
ings and possible dividends. There is 
talk, for instance, that Republic Avia- 
tion (21) can earn $6 or more this 
year. Boeing Airplane (47) should be 
able to do much better than in 1952, 
for which year net is placed in the 
neighborhood of $9 a share. 

The financial community always is 
subject to “vogues,” and sometimes 
these get overdone. Recently we have 
been “correcting” (to use a polite 
word) “vogues” in the ethical drugs, 
especially in antibiotics, and in syn- 
thetic textiles. The antibiotics have been 
getting a little “lift” lately from a more 
than seasonal epidemic in respiratory 
disorders, but first - quarter earnings 
should show it; but price-earnings ratios 
in the ethical drug issues still are high. 
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ation appears to be about as bad as 
ever. Contributing factors are the price 
weakness in cotton and wool, whi 

makes the older fibers more compet- 
pensive to make synthetic mixtures 


style goods, of course, synthetics have R 


“miracle” fibers are far from being the 


synthetic industry will continue to 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
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As for the synthetic textiles, the sity. 


tive, especially in the high yardage 
volume staple products. It is more ex- 


than to produce older types of cloth. In 


a lasting place; but the cloth industry 
is more and inore of the opinion that 


answer to everything. No doubt the 


grow, but neither investors nor the b 
cloth industry hold out as big a future Mm 
for it as was entertained a few years 
ago. 

So there is a tendency to write down 
the estimated potential earning power 
of both antibiotics and synthetic tex- rf 
tiles, and the investment community De 
has a way of going to extremes in both di 
directions. A little later shrewd people ad 
will be discounting some of the dis- 
couragement. 

So far as the East is concerned, this 
has not been an especially cold winter; 
and this no doubt is finding some re 
flection in the fuel oil and natural gas 
industries. Tanker ships are in over 
supply. A compensating factor is the b 
greater demand for gasoline. In the 
background is the possibility of some 
kind of a settlement in Iran. 

Seaboard Finance (23%) previously 
has been favorably mentioned as 4 
high-yield issue. It was pointed out at 
the time that the threat of preferred bi 
stock conversion is a factor in the high 
return on the common stock. The im-@ \, 
portance of threatened dilution can beg 
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Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- de 

RANTS showed the above percentage the 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating. 1 

$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- mm sel 

field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. of 
had comparative rises. WARRANTS 

move faster and further than any arc 

type of security. 50) 

If you are interested in capital ' 

appreciation, be sure to read eq 
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“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of @# 
profitable purchase and sale—describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 
For your copy send $2 to the publishers, pre 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth | Ne 
Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥. or send for! 
ct free descriptive folder. 
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werstressed. The company’s receiv- 
ible, which are its earnings assets, 
jave been increasing rapidly—appar- 
etly enough to take up the slack even 
fall the preferred stock should be con- 
verted. For instance, receivables at the 
ad of December were $117 million 
yainst $106.5 million at the end of 
September. The projection is that, even 
with all the present preferred stock 
converted into common, the net for the 
imior stock for the year to end Septem- 
her 30, 1953, should be around $2.25 
share against a $1.80 dividend rate. 
The chances are that less than all the 
preferred will be converted. It should 
be noted, too, that the company has in 
nind raising additional capital through 
,non-convertible preferred. 

In December, when the stock was 
wound 32%, I mentioned Warren Pe- 
oleum, saying that I was “quite keen 
shout it.” The stock has advanced to 
sound 36, and I like it better than 
wer. Earnings in the September quar- 
ter were $1.35 a share, against 94 cents 
inthe September, 1951, quarter. In the 
December quarter net was $1.76 a 
share, against $1.29 a share in the 
December, 1951, quarter. The $1.60 
dividend rate offers a return of 4.4%, 
which is liberal for a growth stock. The 
plough-back of undistributed profits is 
most impressive, and shows up in in- 
ceasing per share earnings: $2.63 in 
1950; $3.80 in 1951; $4.80 in 1952; 
ad probably $6 or so in the year to 
end with June, 1953. 

This column has talked a good deal 
about Life Insurance Shares. The mar- 
ket in them, most of the time, has been 
a one-way street because more people 
want to buy than want to sell. It seems 
to us, however, that Franklin Life In- 
wrance, in spite of its rapid growth and 
iis excellent long-range outlook, is too 
high for the present around 70. The 
issue sold around 30 as recently as last 
May. It was around 55 at Christmas 
time. The stock seems to be “a little 
thead of itself’ just now. Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, around 173, looks cheaper 
mm the basis of earnings. - 

Sprague Electric (electronics) has 
been soft recently on unfounded talk 
that a recently resigned official plans to 
sell a large block of stock. The stock is 
of to around 53 against a high of 
‘found 59, recorded since the recent 
0% stock dividend. The old high was 
‘qual to about 88% for the former 
tock. Earnings for last year look like 
bout $4.85 a share. We think this is 
‘growth stock well worth owning. 

For those who want a high return, 
ad are willing to buy a speculative 
teferred stock to get it, New York, 
New Haven ¢ Hartford Pfd, at around 
*, is attractive. Earnings last year 
htobably were not far from $15 a share. 
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There is a back dividend accumulation 
of $11 a share on this $5 issue (divi- 
dend cumulative if earned), and in 
1952 a total of $9 a share was paid. 
It may be assumed that something will 
be paid on account of accumulations 
again this year, so $6 might be re- 
garded as a minimum expectation with 
more than that probable. The road is 
well managed and is making good 
progress in competing for traffic. The 
preferred stock is suggested for return, 
rather than as an issue in which there 
is likely to be a big appreciation. 

Another rail which looks good is 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
around 71. The $4 dividend rate is 
likely to be increased, as the company 
does not need to plough back as much 
as formerly. Last year’s profits were 
$14.57 a share. This year’s net may be 
equally large, even assuming a moder- 
ate decline in traffic. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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/NMERADA 


vw. Mutual Funds! 


THE 


“Must” reading for every investor who 
owns or expects to buy a Mutual Fund. 


Amerada Pet Mo K Tex RR St Regis Pap 
BeechAirer And Prich Oil Lib NeN Lib 
Bullard Packard Burl Mills 
Caterpillar T US Steel Tri-Cont wnts 
Gen Alloys Gen Electric Climax Molyb 
Johns Manv Food: 

No Am Aviat 
Penn Dix Com 
Twent C Fox 
Int Nickel 
Lehman Corp 
Unit Airer 


Barium St 
Std Oil Cal 
enley 
Hir Walker u 
Western Airl Admiral United Gas 


Urgent! Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a copy of “AMERADA and the Mutual Funds, 
plus a graphic analysis of the above stocks and 
many additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for 
series F-2, Or send only $5 for series F-2 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including snique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, wc. 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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STOCKS --BIG GAINERS 


FROM PROMISED TAX RELIEF 


The earning power attainable by many corporations under favorable conditions is now 
obscured by the excess profits tax, under which the over-all Federal levy can be as high as 
70%, compared with a 52% combined normal and surtax rate. The expiration of EPT, 
believed probable next June 30, could be widely beneficial in selected instances, of which 
these 7 companies are good examples. These issues now pay dividends up to 8%. . . Average 
for the 7 about 6%. All have been paying without interruption for at least ten years. One 
issue has been paying dividends regularly since 1899. A diversified list of equities for big 


profits in 1953. 


(0) crowTH stock Buys 


These issues have been chosen from our continuously supervised Growth-Stock Group, 
which is presented in full and reviewed at approximate quarterly intervals. They are recom- 
mended for long-pull objectives. Best results will be had from purchases made on a system- 


atic dollar-averaging basis. 


A COMBINATION OFFER... 


That also includes, without additional cost, the next three issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Survey, one of the most valuable investment services published today. 


nena ceetree-np tenn these meiamesiiaamiae ei, 


‘ 


| Name 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s list of 7 stocks— 
BIG GAINERS FROM PROMISED TAX RELIEF and 10 
GROWTH STOCK BUYS. At no additional cost also send 
me the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, 


(Offer open to New Readers of this survey only.) 





Address 





City 


Zone 





Date 





POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


i State 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A535-172 
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98 
“NO-LOSS” 
STOCKS 


... Representing Companies That 
Never Showed a Loss! 

... Never Missed a Dividend 
In 25 to 101 Years! 


Just the kind of information the fore- 
sighted investor is looking for! Of these 
98 “NO-LOSS” STOCKS: 9 are priced 
UNDER 20... 32 yield 6% or more 
. - - 30 have paid dividends each year 
25 to 39 years ... 29 have paid divi- 
dends 40 to 49 years ... 39 have paid 
dividends 50 to 101 years. Read “Aris- 
tocrats of The Stock List,”” FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s new study of 98 stocks that 
NEVER SHOWED A LOSS, and NEVER 
MISSED A DIVIDEND in 25 to 101 
years. Most (93) of these “NO-LOSS” 
stocks are RATED “B” to “A-Plus” by 
our “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 
Return “ad” with $2 for next five weekly 
copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and receive also our 
valuable 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.”” Besides condensed reports on 
1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide 
gives our expert RATING on each stock so you 
ean reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you now own. 
If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
we will also send you 98 “NO-LOSS” 
STOCKS with Completely Unbroken 
Earnings Records and Long, Unbroken 
Dividend Records; “Not All Stocks at 
New Highs,” which lists 191 N.Y.S.E. 
stocks recently selling 40% to 79% 
BELOW 7-YEAR HIGHS; 101 “NO- 
DEBT” Stocks with First Claim on 
Profits; and “10 RULES FOR SUC- 
CESSFUL INVESTING.” 

Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service, which includes all the above, 
ALSO Expert Advice By Mail In Answer to Invest- 
ment Inquiries, and 304-page Annual $5 “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 38th Revised Edition. 
Cuntains over 50,000 financial facts to assist the 


alert investor in judging relative merits of 1,814 
stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


50 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins 
and special telegrams of Commodity 
Trend Service keep you informed on 
every futures market in both the 


U. S. and Canada, each trading 
recommendation also advises the ex- 
act price at which stop-loss orders 
should be placed. Can you afford to 
be without this “Insurance Policy’’? 
Send for copies of current bulletins, 








free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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Low-priced stocks 


As THis column is being written the 
content of President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage to Congress is not yet known. It is 
possible that he may say something 
startlingly new on foreign and military 
affairs which are beyond our province, 
but in the field of domestic economic 
policies I don’t anticipate any major 
revelations. 

The new Administration is taking 
office at a time when virtually all busi- 
ness indices are at a record high. This 
poses serious political and psychologi- 
cal problems, because there is so little 
room for further improvement, but 
plenty of room for a decline. Where 
do we go from here? That question 
must be of great concern to the incom- 
ing Eisenhower team, much greater 
than for anybody else. Any appreciable 
setback in business will be charged 
against them, and they know that, if 
they should lose control of Congress in 
1954, the curtain may ring down on 
the G.O.P. in 1956. The Eisenhower 
people are very much on the spot, and 
they have no illusions on that score. 

I do not belong to the school of 
economists who are firm believers in 
the theories of regularly recurring busi- 
ness cycles. There is no inevitable se- 
quence of boom and bust, in my opin- 
ion, and I refuse to admit that we are 
wholly incapable of mastering our for- 
tunes. The new men in charge of the 
country’s economic and financial des- 
tiny are fully cognizant of what is now 
at stake, but it is difficult to find a 
group of people who would be better 
qualified to keep the nation’s economy 
going on a fairly even keel. That is the 
principal reason why I am viewing the 
future with calm and confidence. 

The investor should not always think 
in terms of bull markets or bear mar- 
kets. It is neither that simple, nor that 
drastic. Not so long ago a Wall Street 
friend of mine debated with me very 
seriously the question whether the ma- 
jor trend was up or down. This man is 
wont to look at the world through dark 
glasses and most of the time I have 
known him to be bearish. But he had a 
good argument: at that time the ma- 
jority of stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were selling lower than 
at the beginning of the year. The strong 
post-election rally upset that line of rea- 
soning, of course, but the incident 
shows that quite often it is difficult 
even for professionals to agree on some- 
thing as seemingly obvious as the ma- 
jor market trend. 

The investor can avoid much of this 
problem by selecting stocks on basis of 
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value and prospects, rather than pick- 
ing them at random and trusting that 
the right tide will carry them along. 
This hit or miss method of buying 
stocks usually works only in the late 
stages of a rip-roaring boom; it has 
been significantly unsuccessful for the 
past four years or so. It doesn’t matter 
necessarily whether the stock you buy 
is good or bad, conservative or specu- 
lative. The only thing that does matter 
is that you know what you are doing, 
and that your reasons for selecting a 
particular stock are sound. 

A surprisingly large number of 
ForBEs readers are interested in low- 
priced stocks, preferably under $10 a 
share. They are not investors, and | 
hope they know it, because there are 
not many suitable investment stocks in 
that price class. No stigma is attached 
to “speculating.” In fact, it is essential 
in our free economy, which needs peo- 
ple who place opportunity ahead of 
security. 

Those who are interested in low 
priced stocks are playing for the big 
percentage gain. They figure that it is 
easier for a stock to rise from 3 to 4 
than from 60 to 80. It has not worked 
out that way in recent years—the Stand 
ard & Poor’s index of low-priced stock 
is still 34% below the 1946 high—but 
that may change. Just one more wam 
ing: these stocks are speculative, and 
they may test your patience. 

Packard was suggested on January | 
1953, at 5%. It has already advanced 
to 6%, but there is still room for furthet 
appreciation. 

Cudahy Packing suffered a miserable 
deficit last year and was forced to de 
fer dividends on the preferred stoc 
The industry has taken a decided tu 
for the better, and the highly leveraged 
Cudahy stock could quickly show sub 
stantial earnings, especially since in 
come taxes will be no problem this yea 
because of the loss carry-forward. Thé 
stock now sells around 7. 

Much less of a gamble is Lake 
Foundry, selling at 84 on the Americal 
Stock Exchange. The company, whic! 
makes castings for the automobile 
farm equipment, household appliance 
etc., industries, has neither debt 0° 
preferred stock and is in ‘first-class 5 
nancial shape. Last year it eamed $1.5 
a share on its 490,000 common saare 
and paid 80c dividends for a yield 0 
almost 10%. Lakey Foundry appare® 
intends to use the new and revol 
tionary “shell casting” process whic 
permits greater accuracy and reduce 
or even eliminates the need for exten 
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.B NY Aik REDUCTION COMPANY 
om OIL COMPA AND CARBON CORPORATION INCORPORATED 
INCORPORATED 


. J UCC 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
n pick. er 27, 1953 | A cash dividend of Fifty cents 

: that (50¢) per share on the outstanding : 
sie iii ics \ capital stock of this Corporation 143rd CONSECUTIVE 
| . The Board of Directors today has been declared, payable March 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1953, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 9, 1953. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1953, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 9, 1953. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


ttocks in DIVIDEND 
attached CONTINENTAL 
The Board of Directors has authorized Fe 
| CAN“COMPANY, Inc. 
eds fifty cents ($.50) per share payable 
peo March 6, 1953, to holders of mmon 
? three and three-quarter cents ($.93%4) 
phy hy Ae aut it tie Gemeeen. per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 


essential the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
head of Stock of record February 20, 1953, who A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 


i - CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary declared payable april 1, 1953, to stock. 
m low One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. holders of record at the close of business 
the big March 13, 1953. 


hat it is = LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
1 3 to 


- worked : CONTINENTAL 
o Stand llied Cc 
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d stoc ittsis CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


i gh—but A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
am lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
re W per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ive, and : E ond preferred stock of this Company 
re Quarterly dividend No. 128 of has been declared payable on April 1, 
: 1953, to stockholders of record at the 

Sixty Cents ($.60) per share close of business March 13, 1953. 


nuary | has been declared on the Com- LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
idvancet mon Stock of Allied Chemical 


r further 


& Dye Corporation, payable 

seowsblh March 10, 1953 to stockhold- 
reer ers of record at the close of 
r i ; business February 13, 1953. RICHFIELD 
ere W. C. KING, Secretary “ : * 
averaged | January 27, 1958. dividend notice 
10w sub 
since in 


this yea The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 24, 
ard. Thi . 1953, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
< Lokell = Standard Railway per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quar- 
seed See Equipment ter of the calendar year 1953, payable March 14, 1953, 


y, whict fee Manufacturing to stockholders of record at the close of business 
—) = Company February 13, 1953. 




















_, JEWELRY BOXES *+ COMMERCIAL BOXES 
S¥adVd QAawwnd 


ES LABELS 


























Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


DIVIDEND RICHFIELD 
O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 








sas 

The Board of Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Mar. 2, 1953. to 
shareholders of record Feb. 16, 1953. 

C. N. Wesley 
Jan. 12, 1953 Treasurer 


_—_ ee 
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February 15, 1958 











sive machining afterwards. As it alg 
increases a foundry’s productivity, jt 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC VCO) _ “A Family of | |might mean much better profits i 
4 ” ey. 
COMPANY Famous ames As a speculation in the expanding 


= . The Board of Directors of Avco refrigeration industry, one may con. 
Dividend Notice Manufacturing Corporation has gh ~~ of erat Merger 
declared a quarterly dividend of aap Sep, Snes See Se 


a | the-counter market. The co 
eee oe a — on the 15 cents a share on the Common earned 80c a share last year and any 
ividen reterence m ion " 
Stock and 3744 cents a share on the Stock payable March 20, 1953, do considerably better in 1953. There 
Common Stock, have been declared | to stockholders of record Feb- are no senior securities of any kind 


payable March 31, 1953, to stock- | ruary 27 1953. ‘ ° 2 
holders of record at the close of ni and working capital position appears 


business on March 2, 1953. Checks R.S. Pruitt, Secretary adequate. Dividends have been paid at 
will be mailed. 420 Lexington Ave. varying rates since 1946. 
5 tien New York 17, N.Y. Much better earnings and larger divi- 
Gye acai January 36, 1958 dends seem in prospect for Eureka. 
wT Williams, now 7%, which is staging a 
strong comeback in the vacuum-cleaner 
field. The stock, which is selling for 
less than net quick assets, paid 40c 
last year. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE Not to be forgotten are the _poter- 
tially highly volatile warrants of Tr- 
et ae a tompay | | srasano on commun Siti? St ah 
on oa 16, 1953, declared the The Board of a: Allegheny Corp. (3). 
regular semi-annual dividend of 35 ___ have declared a 
cents per share on the Preferred shares Cash Dividend of the capital stock of 


and the regular quarterly dividend of ge Fg share on January 


28 cents por shore on the Common Peete hana ory Harbison-Walker Refractories 


shares, both payable March 10, 1953, nated as regular and 25 conte C 
per share as extra, yable 

> ‘ec of record February 20, ve March 12, 1983, unas ompany 

‘ holders of record at the close PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
CHAS. J. FERRY, se Jenunry 29, 1953 

° anuary <7, 

Vice-President & Secretary 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 7 
quae Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1953 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or $1.50 
per share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
April 20, 1953 to shareholders of record April 


6, 1953. Also declared a DIVIDEND of 
DIVIDEND NOTICE FIFTY CENTS per share on COMMON 
PEPPERELL : d 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY PEPPERELL Golders ot second Weoeuncy 13, 1985. a 


The Board of Directors has MANUFACTURING G. F. CRONMILLER, J 
today declared a quarterly COMPANY 


cash dividend of 75 cents Boston, January 29, 1953 
per share on the common ® 
stock of the Company, pay- A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 


Cents (75¢) per share has been declared payable 
able Mar. 5, 1953, to stock- February 16, 1953, to stockholders of record at 


holders of record at close the close of business February 9, 1953. 














































































































: Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
of business Jan. 26, 1953. Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 


. L. SWIM, ing Agents. 


Jennory 13,1953 ~ Seentery din: tiie to a o THE TEXAS COMPANY 
— 202nd 


3 Consecutive Dividend 




















A regular quarterly dividend of 
Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE on the Capinal Seeck af th: Cat 
January 23, 1953 pany has been declared this day, 


: ayabl March 10, 1953, to 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the echhoddans of pol! at the olial 
following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on March of business on February 6, 1953. 
2, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business The stock transfer books will re- 


February 4, 1953. main open. 


Amount 


Security per S hare 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series... $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 4.759% Convertible Series 

Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series ; as 
Common Stock : = Your dividend notice in FORBES 


PO Sd . directs nationwide attention of 

Secretary es 

TEXAS EASTERN pebbeon OsprotalsPA : influential investors in finance 
SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA : and industry to your company: 


Rosert FIsHER 
January 23, 1953 Treasure! 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


yith the American Broadcasting Co. 
should strengthen the company’s posi- 
tion, and could pave the way for con- 
siderable long-term appreciation. 

Valspar (traded on the American 

Stock Exchange) manufactures paints 
ad varnishes. New management in 
recent years has improved the com- 
pany's position, and I understand that 
ales for the first month and a half of 
the new fiscal year are running sub- 
tantially ahead of the same period a 
year ago. Looks attractive. 
‘Western Air Lines serves all of the 
Pacific Coast from San Diego to Seattle, 
with a division extending northward to 
Edmonton, Alberta, and eastward to 
Denver. Gross revenues have been ris- 
ing steadily, and future growth appears 
likely. Could be a good gamble. 

CorrECTION: In the Feb. 1 issue in 
this column it was stated that Northern 
Pacific Railway “earnings for 1952 are 
estimated at around $9 per share, in- 
cluding equity in undistributed profits 
of Burlington.” This should have read 
“not including.” 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


tions’ profits had dropped from 10% to 
8% of the national figure. Corporate of- 
cers’ compensation dwindled from 
3.8% of all U.S. income to an even 3%. 
While the rich thus got poorer, rela- 
tively, wage earners in corporations 
lifted their haul from 34.6% to 37.3%. 
Meanwhile, non-incorporated firms 
shops, professionals, farms) took 2% 
more of the national take in 1949 than 
they had twenty years earlier. And to 
further clear the air of doubts whether 
big Business could live with lesser 
tivals, Kaplan pointed out that the 
largest industrials, utilities, banks had 
actually suffered the cut in the corpora- 
tions’ decreased share, while firms of 
under $100 million assets had jumped 
their profits from 5.4% of all national 
heome in 1929 to 8.5% in 1948. 
A by-product of Kaplan’s work was 
€ suggestion of a new element in cor- 
porate enterprise: accelerated integra- 
lon. But Kaplan says we need not fear 
that the several mammoths will some 
(ay rule the economy with footholds in 
‘very business endeavor. Rather, en- 
uses he, the effect is a “dispersion of 
*onomic opportunity.” 
_Big Businessmen, uplifted at expecta- 
tions of what a well-publicized Brook- 
ngs Report might gain in public sup- 


February 15, 1953 














( Mutual Investment Funds )) 





Chevestors MUTUAL 
Cheuestors STOCK FUND 


Sovestors 


SELECTIVE FUND 











( Face-Amount Certificate Company |] 








Ofprestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at 
offices in 148 principal cities of the United 
States or from the national distributor and 
investment manager — 


Chevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 


200 ROANOKE BUILDING, 





MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


2 








PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 38 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 30¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 16, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 30, 1953. 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
January 22, 1953. 





Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. 
these teachings. Address: Scribe 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


It tells how to obtain 


P.C.G. 


? 
? 
a 
? 
. 
? Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
? 
? 
* 


? SAN JOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA 

















port for their giants, continue to scratch 
harder than ever at the nation’s most 
disturbing itch—taxes. But Dr. Kaplan’s 
offhand frinstance may sober the tax- 
cutters zeal. Economic strength for the 
U.S. is still the main fraternity theme. 
And to President Ike’s Big Business 
associates at least, budget balancing is 
sti]l the first order of that big business. 
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Brown Suede. Hand made, 


lined with inside 


BUCKSKIN 
HANDBAGS 


For that Deluxe Gal—$29.75. So soft 
and lovely in Eggshell Smoothtan or 
leather 
pocket and shoulder strap. This is 


highly distinctive, very durable—AND it will please. 


Sold here exclusively. Prepaid. 


KIRBY SALES CO. 


EAST CHATHAM, NEW YORK 








THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Times of general calamity and con- 
fusion have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore is pro- 
duced from the hottest furnace, and 
the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storm. —CoLTon. 


A nation’s greatness resides not in 
her material resources, but in her will, 
faith, intelligence, and moral forces. 

—J. M. Hoppin. 


Every instance of a man’s suffering 
the penalty of the law, is an instance of 
the failure of that penalty in effecting 
its purpose, which is to deter from 
transgression.. —WHATELY. 


To embarrass justice by a multipli- 
city of laws, or to hazard it by confi- 
dence in judges, are the opposite rocks 
on which all civil institutions have been 
wrecked, and between which legislative 
wisdom has never yet found an open 
passage. —JOHNSON. 


After order and liberty, economy is 
one of the highest essentials of a free 
government. Economy is always a guar- 
antee of peace. —Catvin CooLmpce. 


Looking at a Government budget 
nowadays, it is difficult to remember 
the time when the sum was short 
enough to go on an ordinary sheet of 
paper, when President George Wash- 
ington approved a requisition for a new 
anchor with the amendment. “But can’t 
the old one be salvaged?” 

—CuHICcAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get as 
much government as we pay for. 

—CHARLEs F.. KETTERING. 


Some persons are always ready to 
level those above them down to them- 
selves, while they are never willing to 
level those below them up to their own 
position. But he that is under the influ- 
ence of true humility will avoid both 
these extremes. On the one hand, he 
will be willing that all should rise just 
so far as their diligence and worth of 
character entitle them to; and on the 
other hand, he will be willing that his 
superiors should be known and ac- 
knowledged in their place, and have 
rendered to them all the honors that are 
their due. —JONATHAN Epwarps. 





Economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists not in saving but in selection. 
Parsimony requires no providence, no 
sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
comparison, no judgment. 

—EpMUND BURKE. 


I would rather have people laugh at 
my economies than weep for my ex- 
travagance. 

—Kinc Oscar II or SWEDEN. 


There is nothing in life so irrational, 
that good sense and chance may not 
set it to rights; nothing so rational, that 
folly and chance may not utterly con- 
found it. —GOoETHE. 


A Bible and a newspaper in every 
house, a good school in every district 
—all studied and appreciated as they 
merit—are the principal support of vir- 
tue, morality, and civil liberty. 

—FRANKLIN. 


Free will is not the liberty to do 
whatever one likes, but the power of 
doing whatever one sees ought to be 
done, even in the very face of other- 
wise overwhelming impulse. There lies 
freedom, indeed. 

—G. MACDONALD. 


Nothing can be truly great which is 
not right. —JOHNSON. 


Silence is one of the hardest argu- 
ments to refute. 
—Maurice R. SHOCHATT. 


The saddest of all failures is that of 

a soul, with its capabilities and possi- 

bilities, failing of life everlasting, and 

entering on that night of death upon 
which no morning ever dawns. 

—HERRICK JOHNSON. 


We come to learn that it does not 
pay to grieve too much over our errors. 
Ordinarily we try to do the best we 
can. —R. L. Masson. 


The secret of success in society js , 
certain heartiness and sympathy, 4 
man who is not happy in company 
cannot find any word in his memory 
that will fit the occasion; all his info. 
mation is a little impertinent. A ma 
who is happy there, finds in every typ 
of the conversation occasions for the 
introduction of what he has to say, The 
favorites of society are able men, and 
of more spirit than wit, who have yo 
uncomfortable egotism, but who ¢. 
actly fill the hour and the company, 
contended and contenting. 


—Emensox, 


Many are idly busy. Domitian wa 
busy, but then it was in catching fies 
—JEREMY Tayton, 


Nothing has happened tomorrow, 
—JOURNAL OF Livny, 


Wear your learning, like your watch, 
in a private pocket. Do not pull it ost 
merely to show that you have one, If 
asked what o'clock it is, tell it; but d 
not proclaim it hourly and unasked, 
like the watchman. —CHESTERFEL, 


Be busy in trading, receiving, and 
giving, for life is too good to be wasted 
in living. —J. STERL. 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy mor 
by those who will not exercise it tha 
by those who will not permit it. Indi 
ference opens more gates to the enemy 
than does tyranny. 

—Epwin McNeE tu Poreat, DD. 


Lives of great men all remind us we 
can make our lives sublime! 
—LONGFELLOW 


A lie travels around the earth whik 
the truth is putting on its shoes. 
—SUNSHINE MAGAZIM 


Nothing less than a sense of divi 
co-operation can sustain us in the la 
pull of restoring the world to the? 
derly procedures of life. 

—Raupu W. Socxmav, DJ 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by J. H. Reimer, New 
Brunswick, N. J. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highminded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy. 


—I Trwortny 6:17 
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world, 
rust in 
, God, 
enjoy. 
6:17 
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Planning. 
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—in a 14 lesson course. 
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with accuracy. 


to—$24.50. 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER ! 


Send for as many of the above titles as 
you'd like — Examine them in the comfort 
of your own home or office — then, within 
5 days, you either remit price plus postage, 
or return them and owe nothing. If check 
accompanies order, WE PAY POSTAGE! 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR MONEY MAKE MORE MONEY! 


THE FORBES MANUAL FOR PLANNING 
PERSONAL SECURITY 


Here at last is sound, professional guidance in planning your present and 
future security. We’ve consulted lawyers, the U. S. Treasury, tax authorities, 
insurance specialists, Government economists and business analysts to bring 
you comprehensive, authoritative advice on your Savings, Insurance, Gov- 
ernment Bonds, Social Security, Real Estate, Investments and Estate 


FORBES 1953 GROWTH STOCK GUIDE 


Helps you weed out your weak holdings and concentrate your funds 
in sound “Growth” stocks. Selects and analyzes the 101 Most Out- 


standing Growth Issues . . . pinpoints the industries which are 
expanding 3, 4, and 5 times faster than our national average . . . lets 
you in on profit-promising new discoveries, expansion plans, . . . spot- 


lights 15 elite stocks which our analysts believe will one day be 
among the most dynamic issues of all time. Shows you where the 
BIG money-making opportunities lie. 300 pages—$15.00. 


It will help you, (1) reach correct market decisions quickly, 
(2) detect market tops and bottoms in advance of less well informed 
investors, (3) pick most promising industries and best growth stocks 


What you learn in a single one of these 14 lessons (sent to you 
complete so that you may pace yourself) and apply to your invest- 
ments may prove a turning point in your fortunes. 

Course formerly sold for $100 . . . new looseleaf format cuts-price 
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The information you will receive is comparable to that supplied by pro- 
fessionals to wealthy individuals, big estates, and corporations for sizable 
fees. Yet it’s yours in this handy 200-page manual form for only—$7.50. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


This fully documented volume tells the whole story of the Stock Exchange 
—how it started—how it grew— its role in American business. Authoritative 
and impartial, it is also fascinating from start to finish. And here you will 
see that history in the stock market repeats itself—and how fortunes were 
made by men who recognized and took advantage of the historic ebb and 
flow of the market—$6.00. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Brings you the inside, little-known methods of successful operators. Helps 
you replace “tips” and hunches with the science of when to buy, what to 
buy, when to take profits, when not to buy and when to sell short. Once 
investors have read this book and mastered its scientific principles, they 
will be able to judge the true values of specific stocks and industries and 
the major trend of the market instead of being dependent on the often 
confusing, complicated, edicts of market theorists! 


428 subjects covered in this encyclopedia of successful stock trading—$5.00. 





FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 


Nationally known stock market authorities B. C. Forbes and Joseph 
D. Goodman give you the benefit of their combined 80 years of close 
association with the securities markets and its many successfu! traders 





B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send for examination, the books checked helow. In five days I will either remit 
full price, plus postage, or return books without further obligation. (We pay 
postage if check accompanies order.) Add 3% on N. Y. C. orders. 


0 Planning Personal Security—$7.50 ([] 1953 Growth Stock Guide—$15.00 
C Forbes Stock Market Course—$24.50 [(] The Stock Market—$5.00 
( The Inside Story of the Stock Exchange—$6.00 
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FROM THE TOP STEEL PRODUCER... 
TO A LEADING CHEMICAL HOUSE, 
A YEAST COMPANY 


AND A MEAT PACKER... 
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Prover SERVES 62 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
IN THE GREAT CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The Cities Service Heat Prover is graphically proving its worth to all kinds 
of industry in the Chicago area and elsewhere throughout the country. 


62 different companies, producing everything from steel to beef, have 
found the Heat Prover an important aid to increased production and big 
dollar economy. 


WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, Heat Prover can help 
increase productivity by providing: 

Rapid, continuous sampling. 

Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 

Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 

Easy portability. 

No maintenance; no re-calibration. 
REMEMBER: Heat Prover is not an instrument you buy but a service we supply. 


Contact the Cities Service office in your area and learn how Heat Prover can 


Serve you .. . or write CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Dept. B-1, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City 5. 





CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





